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A painting from the Island of Bali, done in India ink wash by a Balinese artist, depicting “Rice 

Fields under Cultivation.” The jungle growth, the rice paddies, planters, the village compound 

with its unique gateway, and the water oxen and primitive plow are all depicted in a delightful, 

decorative manner, a worth-while suggestion for replacing the scattered, explosion style of mural 

work so often used in school “‘murals.’’ Note the duck boy whose leaf wand is followed obediently 

by the ducks, who, when the wand is stuck in the ground for their day's pasture, remain near it 
until the “duck boy” again comes at the day's end to lead them homeward. 
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The OLD ORDER GIVES 
WAY TO THE NEW 


WILLIAM G. WHITFORD, University of Chicago 
Chairman of the Department of Art Education 

















DERN educators have brought clearly 
into the foreground of educational plan- 
ning a new conception of the school 
and its relationship to the child. The 
school has now become a place of actual 
living for the pupil. It is not a room or building 
where the child learns and stores up facts or skills 
wholly for possible future needs. The objective of 
modern education is to provide for boys and girls a 
well-balanced and progressive adjustment towards 
the world of which they are a part. This adjustment 
will go on as long as they live—long after they have 
left the classrooms and their teachers. 


® Today we hear a great deal about the ‘“‘child- 
centered”’ school, the ‘“‘life-centered’’ school, the 
“whole-child,’’ creative education, socialized learn- 
ing, the integrated-activity curriculum, unit organiza- 
tion, educational guidance, the concept method of 
presenting material, and many other expressions 
characterizing new trends in pedagogy. All of these 
types of education aim to orient the child through his 
classroom experiences and to prepare him for effec- 
tive participation in the affairs of modern society. 


® With the theory of a carefully oriented education 
of the child in terms of life needs, we find a growing 
interest in what comprises a balanced curriculum in 
the arts. Many progressive educators contend that 
the child should be given an aesthetic view of the 
world, just as he now attains an intellectual and 
ethical view of it; that the integrated curriculum and 
the activities of the classroom should include rich 
aesthetic experiences which will aid pupils in an all- 
round adjustment towards life. 


® A direct approach to an aesthetic view of the 

world is made, in part, by the creative expression 
activities of the present-day school. The Creative 
Experience of art education is so vital that it has 
received almost universal endorsement in the new 
scheme of education. Creative activity or creative 
education will carry on under its own worth and 
momentum in the modern curriculum. 


® A second approach to an aesthetic view of the 
world is made through the appreciational activities. 
The Appreciational Experience of art education 
aims to develop new interests in and new attitudes 
towards life, and to develop enriched enjoyment of 
worth-while products and achievements of civilization. 


@ But the most direct and practical approach to art 
in relation to the socialized curriculum is made 
through The Functional Experience of art educa- 


“It is necessary 
that we do not 
lose sight of 
fundamentals 
when endeavor- 
ing to adapt 
new curriculum 
practices to the 
school 























tion. The functional approach is based upon the 
assumption that ‘‘we are all artists’’ in our daily 
living; that definite art knowledge is essential for 
complete education in modern society; that certain 
fundamental concepts of art are necessary in building 
up types of knowledge which will actually function by 
aiding pupils in their creative and appreciational 
experiences of the classroom and in solving economic 
and social problems of life. 


® Recent trends in curriculum organization have 
opened up an entirely new field for art education. 
The barriers of subject-matter are swept away and the 
content material of all subjects is utilized in the re- 
sultant, unified educational program. Under the 
existing mode of presenting material in the classroom 
it becomes necessary, as never before, to establish 
vital, fundamental concepts for every particular 
phase of education. It is the basic concepts of the 
traditional subjects, and not the subjects themselves, 
which become the tools of the educator. 


® There is still great need—greater than ever 

before—for specialists in the old forms of subject 
matter of the curriculum. But these specialists need 
also to be generalists in viewing the program of the 
school as a whole. Thinking in terms of pupil adjust- 
ment towards the world, what are the fundamental 
concepts of arithmetic, science, language, history, 
art, and other content fields which should be cen- 
tered upon any particular aspect of work in the 
school? It is the specialist with thorough knowledge of 
the purposes of modern education and a broad knowl- 
edge of his own field of specialization who can 
answer such questions. Careful research is a pre- 
requisite in interpreting content material into terms 
of basic concepts for the curriculum maker. 


® With the establishment of fundamental concepts 
necessary for the effective development of the 
Creative Experience, the Appreciational Experi- 
ence, and the Functional Experience, a range of 
elasticity and adaptability is provided for inserting the 
art factor into the curriculum never before known. 
In this way a well-balanced program in the arts may 








be developed whether the subject is presented inde- 
pendently or as a part of the integrated-activity type 
of procedure. 


® The divisions of content material outlined above 
comprise the minimum essentials of art education. 
Through the sincere use of this body of material 
“desirable outcomes’ of art instruction will be 
attained at the end of each grade, each division of the 


school, and at the termination of any school period. 
It is especially important that we do not lose 
sight of fundamentals when endeavoring to 
adapt new curriculum practices to the school. 








NE of the greatest Americans of modern times has said that: ‘Every calling is great when greatly pursued.” May we, 
as Art Teachers, make of our calling a great and glorious adventure through our part in molding the lives of our 
pupils in appreciation and expression of Art in their daily lives. This is indeed a sacred privilege be it ever so humble. 
Each half year, the graduating class of the Providence Street Junior High School gives a play, the proceeds from 
which are used to defray graduation expenses, the principal expense being a class gift. The suggestion was made to 
have the members taking Art, design and paint a panel for the auditorium stage. That in doing so these pupils would 
not only take part in a purposeful activity but through their own efforts express their love for their school. 
Over a period of years, the Worcester Art League has laid aside a portion of its regular funds for the purpose of 
placing a series of mural paintings in the Junior and Senior High Schools of the city. The Providence Street Junior 
High School is planning to augment this money with two of its graduating classes’ gifts as well as a possible student 


subscription. 


LULA E. MILLS, Art Teacher 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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MURALS THAT ARE MURALS 


MAYO DAVID SORGMAN, B.S., Art Instructor, Stamford High School, Stamford, Conn. 
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The cave men artists as a subject was the first of ten murals made 


T ALL began when several members 
of our ninth grade class wanted to 
paint murals for the art room. “A 
grand idea,’’ we thought, ‘‘but what 
shall we use as a subject?” 





® After much discussion and heated 
controversy, we decided upon “The History of 
Art’’—"since it was to be for the art room”; “‘since 
the other classes would benefit’; “because it would 
entail research and correlation, so we could learn 
about the great artists and buildings’; “since it would 
really be an art primer around the wall.” 


® Naturally, with such strong, convincing, and in- 
teresting comments, the instructor promised to look 
into the matter and inquire about necessary supplies. 


®@ Ellsworth Plumer, the art director, and Leon C. 
Stapes, the superintendent of schools, are, fortunately, 
progressive, creative-minded men. They provided 
us with ten panels of pressboard, each 4 by 10 feet, 
and with turpentine, brushes, and oils. Our school 
principal, Earl E. Wilson, became interested in the 
proposed project and_allowed us to spend our daily 
art periods on the mural work. 


® And did we work! ... 


® First, an introduction to the co-ed group of twenty 
adolescents; some had joined the art class in order to 
get a ‘‘snap course’; some were problem cases; only 
several pupils showed any specific talent, yet they all 
could co-operate! There was a job for each one— 
research workers, mathematicians for squaring to 
scale, letterers, paint mixers, models, and artists. 


® Soon we began a study and class discussion of 
art history. A gradual selection was made of the 
most important periods with their characteristic art, 
architecture, design, and color. Each pupil chose a 
specific country or period, did his research, and 
compiled an illustrated booklet. 


® Then we talked and read about mural painters 
and murals. Luckily, a mural was being painted at 
the high school as a PWA project. Off we went to 
visit, admire, analyze, and to ask a thousand questions. 
On returning, we discussed at great length the murals 
we had seen and compared them with those we had 
previously observed, or talked about. 


© Now came the question of composition, figure 
drawing, proportion, action, unity, and color. In- 
dividual instruction was given, and shortly each had 
en embryonic mural. 


® Many queries arose: “How can we have them 
look as though they all belong to one set?’ ‘‘Which 
walls are they going on?’”’ ‘May James help me on 
my mural?’’ ‘How do you use these oil paints—will 
it come off your clothes?” 


® Nine panels were finally decided upon—seven 

horizontal and two vertical, so that they would 
appropriately adorn the available wall space. Our 
selection was as follows: 


®@ 1. Cave men; 2. Egypt and Assyria; 3. Greece and 
Rome; 4. Early Italian and church art; 5. Renaissance 
(early and late); 6. Japan and China (vertical); 
7. India and Java (vertical); 8. French Moderns; 
9. Today’s America. 








@ One of the pupils, who could not draw well, 
possessed a fine, manly figure; he donned his gym 
shorts and posed for us. Now we could see muscles— 
where they were and how they looked. 


® The preliminary sketches were drawn on 12- by 
18-inch paper arranged and rearranged until we 
were all satisfied with the composition, drawing, and 
research. Then the cartoons were given authentic 
color schemes with water colors. Drawings and the 
rough side of the pressboard were squared to scale. 
The murals were then transferred with blackboard 
chalk. As soon as one large panel was completed the 
oil painting began. 


@ Since we had never used oils before, we learned 
how to mix the paint in old cake tins and on glass. 
Provided with large brushes, the pupils started to 
daub with timid strokes. Several people worked on 
the same mural simultaneously. We found it difficult 
to make our cave man stand out round and muscular 
before the wall. 


® The next panel, that of Egypt, was easier as 
everything was painted flat and outlined. 


® Venus de Melos, the Discobolus, and Victory of 
Samothrace proved stumbling blocks in the following 
mural. In the Renaissance sequence we tried to copy 
fragments of famous paintings. 


® It was in the French Moderns stage where we 
really had the most fun. There we could give vent to 
all the “‘isms’’ of Van Gogh, Monet, Braque, and 
Picasso. Our final picture was purely imaginative and 
creative. 


® We worked in old clothes and smocks, and ex- 
perienced all the tribulations of the amateur—running 
out of paint and turpentine, having difficult times 
matching colors used the week before, and covering 
ourselves with paint in our zeal to do all the work 
possible’in the allotted forty-minute period. 


® At present the murals are framed and hung in the 
art room of the Rogers Junior High School. It was a 
long, tedious, though highly instructive job, and the 
artists are justly proud of their work! 


® For those interested, here is an outline which we 
used after much research, discussion, and elimination. 


1. CAVE MAN. a. Figures; b. Drawings of prehistoric animals; 
c. Earth colors; d. Simple design and pottery 

2. EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. a. Stylized profile figures and cos- 
tumes; b. Typical color—introduction of gold; c. Architecture— 
(1) Temple of Karnak, (2) Columns, (3) Pyramids, (4) Sun-dried 
buildings; d. Sculpture—(l) Sphinx, (2) Wounded Lion, 
(3) Lion (tiles) 

3. GREECE AND ROME. aa. Warriors in combat costumes; 
b. Typical design, ornament, and color; c. Architecture— 
(1) The Three Orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), (2) The 
Colisseum, (3) The Parthenon, (4) Arch of Trajan; d. Sculp- 
ture—(l) Venus de Melos, (2) Victory of Samothrace, (3) The 
Discobolus, (4) Portrait busts, (5) Pottery 

4. EARLY ITALIAN AND CHURCH ART. a. Painters and Sculp- 
tors—(l) Orcagna, (2) Giotto, (3) Cimabue, (4) Ghiberti, 
(5) Donatello, (6) Della Robbia, (7) Fra Angelico, (8) Botticelli; 
b. Architecture—(l) Tower of Pisa, (2) French cathedrals 
(Amiens, Notre Dame), (3) Stained glass windows; c. Typical 


Several of the murals were painted in flat colors and 
outlined which made it easier, and results were 
simpler 


color; d. Madonna and child, cherubs; e. Sculpture—(l) Gar- 
goyles, (2) Religious statues 

5. RENAISSANCE (EARLY AND LATE). a. Painters and Sculp- 
tors—(l) Michelangelo, (2) Da Vinci, (3) Del Sarto, (4) Raphael, 
(5) Titian, (6) Rubens, (7) Durer, (8) Velasquez, (9) El Greco, 
(10) Rembrandt, (11) Hals, (12) Van Dyke, (13) Gainsborough, 
(14) Corot, (15) Millet; b. Sculpture—(1) David (Michelangelo); 
c. Architecture—(l) St. Peter’s (Rome); d. Paintings—(l) The 
Last Supper—DaVinci, (2) Mona Lisa—Da Vinci, (3) Sistine 
Madonna—Raphael, (4) Murals—Michelangelo, (5) Bacchus 
and Ariadne—Titian, (6) Descent from the Cross—Rubens, 
(7) Man with Guitar—Hals, (8) Princess—Velasquez, (9) Cava- 
lier—Van Dyke, (10) Women Cleaning Nails—Rembrandt, 
(11) Blue Boy—Gainsborough, (12) Landscape—Corot, (13) 
Sower—Millet 

6. FRENCH MODERNS. a. Painters—(1) Van Gogh, (2) Cezanne, 
(3) Gaugin, (4) Degas, (5) Picasso, (6) Toulouse (Lautrec), 
(7) Larencin, (8) Braque, (9) Manet, (10) Monet, (11) Renoir, 
(12) Matisse, (13) Seurat; b. Sculptors— (1) Epstein, (2) Houdon, 
(3) Rodin; c. Architecture—(1l) Eiffel Tower 

7. CHINA AND JAPAN. a. Painting and block printing; b. Cos- 
tumes and geography; c. Typical color and design; d. Sculp- 
ture—(l) Kwan Yin; e. Architecture—(l) Pagoda 

8. INDIA AND JAVA. a. Painting; b. Costumes; c. Typical color 
and design; d. Sculpture—(l) Shiva, (2) Masks; e. Architec- 
ture—(l) Taj Mahal, (2) Minarets 

9. MODERN AMERICA. a. Miss Modern Art; b. Architecture; 
c. Education; d. Home; e. Church; f. Music; g. Drama; h. The 
Dance; i Labor; j. Machines; k. Transportation; 1. Sport 
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ANIMATING ART 


CRAWFORD TROTTER, Hemet, California 





HE appeal of the Walt Disney classics 
to the imagination of children and 
adults suggests the compelling inter- 
est value that would exist in pro- 
ducing an animated color cartoon as 
a project for junior students of Art! 











® Since Kodachrome has superseded Kodacolor 
and the foreign Dufay process is also now available in 
amateur movie film, the beginner has an advantage 
that the most advanced technical expert did not have 
as recently as one year ago. The present-moment 
simplicity of technique of animation in color makes it 
a distinctly practical undertaking for a child. Both 
the new films and newer cameras have opened this 
opportunity. 


® The illustration that accompanies this article not 

only shows the vertical method of shooting cartoons, 
but indicates also the ability of a child to work through 
the various steps of a photographic process, under 
supervision, but otherwise unaided. The boy who 
posed for this “‘still,"” developed and finished both 
the negative and print himself. A child of eleven 
years was given the assignment to select a camera 
angle and arrange the composition to be a story- 
telling picture. 


® The routine of cinematography is altogether as 

simple as still photography when the most modern 
apparatus is used. It offers perhaps a medium for 
expression that has qualities that all other media 
lack. 


® In cartooning, the lines are drawn with a short 
stroke and an exposure intervening. In the case of 
color, a very small area is applied and the exposure 
button of the camera is touched. To avoid too rapid 
action in a cartoon that ‘‘grows’’ on the screen, the 
button is touched twice between each development of 
progress of the sketch. More elaborate, but still 
quite simple, is the movement of fully drawn char- 
acters across the field. Full details of this technique 
can be found in Lutz's book in any well stocked public 
library. 


® Because a corps of artists share the work, it is an 
ideal lesson in co-operation for an art class. One 
group may be assigned backgrounds and others 
undertake the animation sketches, while still others 
work out the color possibilities. It is generally sup- 
posed that countless thousands of drawings must be 
made, but the use of several short-cuts take most of 
this drudgery out of the drawing. Repetition is 
resorted to in almost every professional cartoon 
movie. For example, one set of drawings of a char- 
acter walking may be repeated with a variety of 
backgrounds that do not move, and these appear to 
be a different picture. From eight to sixteen frames 
are required to advance the walkiny figure one step, 
but the same group of slightly varied positions may 





The animation table for a chil- 
dren's colored movie cartoon 


be rephotographed for all succeeding steps. Pro- 
fessionals draw on ‘‘cells’’ which are strips of celluloid 
and this is explained by Lutz. This writer has found 
a variation of Lutz's technique is very satisfactory 
Figures drawn on opaque paper can be cut out with 
manicure scissors and momentarily tipped on to the 
background with a tiny touch of frisket cement under 
a sheet of plate glass that was salvaged from an auto 
graveyard. 


® Each figure is registered in sequence on a per- 
fectly stationary background. To preserve the illusion 
of all sixteen drawings appearing to be the same 
drawing, they are traced from one master figure. The 
toe that touches the ground registers at a spot marked 
by a light blue pencil. When the other foot finally 
descends in advance of the first, another blue spot is 
marked, and thus the figure walks across the screen. 
Blue does not photograph when positive film stock is 
used, but in the case of color work, the tiniest prick 
of a needle will serve as a guide mark. A vertical 
stand for the camera is quite superior to the hori- 
zontal, for convenience in drawing especially. That 
shown in the illustration is a home-made affair. 


® There is practically no problem about choice of 
film or projector. Many schools already have 16 mm. 
projectors, and dealers are often glad to demonstrate 
or rent for a showing before an audience. As positive 
film is used for cartoons in monochrome, the cost is 
considerably less than the snapshot variety which is 
panchromatic emulsion. The layout of the project 
may be designed to eliminate the making of a print, 
and this effects another saving even greater than re- 
versal advantages. Positive stock retails at 75 cents 
per hundred feet. One reel requires 400 feet, which 
is equivalent to 1,000 feet of standard theatrical film. 
Either runs for about 18 minutes screen time. Color 
film costs about ten times as much as positive, but it 
would be an unnecessary expense to use color for 
more than an occasional climax or surprise sequence 
in a film produced by a school class. 











Walt Disney's Anima- 

ted Cartoons have 

opened up wide possi- 

bilities for the artists’ 

creative art ideas and 

developed a demand 
for more artists 


These parts of the Walt 
Disney Animated Car- 
toon were produced 
for “Hawaiian Holli- 
day” by a student 
trained in one of Los 
Angeles art schools 
Animation is becoming 
an added subject in 
several prominent art 
schools 








® The camera is decidedly important. For children 
the non-threading type is convenient if not almost 
necessary. The film so shot will thread accurately 
when put in a projector. In the camera, not only is it 
as simple as opening and closing the lid for insertion 
of a magazine, but it permits easy and economical 
exchange of color with black-and-white film at any 
time before a complete roll is run through. 


® No matter what price is paid, the average 
camera will fail to make evenly exposed cartoons. It 
is essential to have the positive single frame mech- 
anism. There are only a few competing instruments 
that do provide it. Any dealer can supply the single 
frame exposure feature in the average price class if 
the purchaser demands it. An extremely costly model 
has in addition made provision for luxuriously smooth 
fade-outs, double exposures and lap-dissolves. It 
would seem however that these technical tricks would 
not be consistent with the simplicity of expression one 
would expect in a junior production. The Disney 
Studios show a commendable restraint in avoiding 
eccentric ‘‘wipe-offs,"” “barn door’’ and other freak 
effects. 


® About $60 is a starting price for a camera that 
will meet the specialized need when animating 
cartoons. Such an instrument is the fixed focus type, 
and the ordinary title-making outfit supplied by the 
manufacturers will embrace a field much too small 
in area to permit freedom for the artist. The title 
outfit will be a poor investment. If a focusing lens, 
which works at 12-inch distance, overstrains the 
budget, supplementary lenses can be attached to the 
fixed focus type. A very popular make averages less 
than one dollar, and cameras of competing manu- 
facturers can be fitted with their rival’s copying 
lenses. However, unless one is well versed in optics, 
experiment is the only way to find out what field is 
included at certain distances if one makes this 
mongrel combination. Dealers have been known to 














allow the customer to take home several and test 
them by actual use. Obviously the mount must fit 
snugly over the camera lens. 


® The Art Department of almost any school should 
be able to present for public screening the co- 
operative work of the students in a cartoon and thus 
pay for the camera. Each succeeding class would 
add to a growing and priceless library, and more 
equipment be secured by the annual showing, which 
could be made an important event. A class may start 
without much equipment, but the next investment 
should be a parallax optical finder for deadly accu- 
racy in centering when working so close to the lens as 
is required. The instrument is shown mounted on top 
of the camera in the illustration. A “‘photronic’”’ cell 
type exposure meter, which is an “electric eye,”’ 
measures light more accurately than the most expert 
cameraman can estimate it. 


® Cartooning does not imply comedy alone. Re- 
markable teaching films can be worked out in anima- 
tion to simplify the study of any subject, and one art 
department could supply a group of neighboring 
schools on a rental basis by working with other mem- 
bers of the teaching staff in presenting specialized 
knowledge. 
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A UNIT in 
COMPOSITION 


EDNA H. MADSEN 


Harper High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ORE creating compositions, the 
students were acquainted with the 
line arrangements of many works of 
art. They were shown how George 
Inness used horizontal lines in land- 
scapes to suggest repose and quie- 
tude; how the builders of Gothic Cathedrals em- 
ployed vertical lines to suggest uplift, majesty and 
height; how Auguste Renoir used curved lines to 
suggest grace, girlish charm and rhythmical move- 
ment; and how Winslow Homer used diagonal lines 
to suggest the movement of dashing waves. The 
students saw that the feeling or emotional effect was 
largely dependent upon a predominating line 
structure. 





® The students were now ready to create small line 
compositions based on their own experiences. Many 
ideas and coresponding line arrangements were 
discussed in class. Furthermore, there was informal 
class discussion covering the principles of design, 
repetition, dominance and balance in relation to good 
proportions. When the line drawings were finished, 
this study of principles was carried over into the next 
phase of the problem, dark and light and, lastly, 
color. 


® By now the students saw that dark and light 
differentiates the parts of the composition more 
clearly than does line alone. The line drawings 
developed into monochromatic scales or different 
shades of one color. They saw that a contrast of dark 
and light values brought out the “center of interest.” 


® Lastly the students saw that color was one of the 
most effective means of expression. They were 
acquainted with the warm colors, such as red, yellow 
and orange and the cool colors such as blue, blue- 
green and blue-violet. Furthermore, they were ac- 
quainted with the associations of color with nature, 
yellow-green is suggestive of spring; and brownish 
green, red and orange are suggestive of autumn. 
They realized that color is closely associated with the 
feelings and felt the cheerfulness of yellow, the rest- 
fulness of green, the quietude of blue, and the excite- 
ment produced by red. It was now their problem to 
choose effective color schemes, study each color in 
relation to the other colors and then produce a good 
“feeling of color.”’ 
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“THE SPIRIT OF DANVILLE” ® ® ® ® 


FLORENCE KEVE, Danville High School, Danville, Illinois 


vem URAL Painting! The very phrase con- 
Ym jures up visions of scaffolds, buckets 
of paint, dripping brushes, large 
scale cartoons, boundless energy 
and sustained enthusiasm. Renowned 
mural painters pass before us in pro- 
cession from Michelangelo to Thomas Benton. And 
behold! The art students in Danville High School 
follow in their footsteps waving the banner of their 
mural achievement—"'The Spirit of Danville.” 





® Danville—its past, present, and future—are the 
sources from which the students drew for the subject 
of their mural. There was a place for everything in the 
spacious art studio twenty-four feet by forty-eight. 
The panel extends completely around the top of the 
room—a six-foot frieze above doors and blackboards. 


® The seven panels which make up the mural are 
named ‘“‘Danville of the Past,’’ ‘Danville of the 
Present,’ ‘‘Danville of the Future,’’ ‘Transportation 
and Communication,"’ “Industry,’’ ‘The Home,"’ and 
“Education.” 


® “The Past,’’ on the front wall, pictures first the 
Piankeshaw and Kickapoo Indians at their settlement 
along the Vermilion River. Next come the early 
settlers, one of whom, Dan Beckwith, gave his name 
to the city. In the center of this panel is shown a group 
of soldiers from the Blackhawk, Civil, Spanish- 
American and the World Wars. Above this group are 
shown the courthouses which have occupied the 
present site, and the French, English and American 
flags which have flown over this territory. This center 
grouping is followed by Abraham Lincoln, who had 
a law office in the city, and Uncle Joe Cannon, Dan- 
ville’s most illustrious citizen. 


® The longest panel depicts ‘‘The Present,’’ begin- 








ning with a farm scene and proceeding to an assembly 
of the principal buildings and statues of Danville. 
Sports and activities are pictured around Lake 
Vermilion. 


@ “The Future’ is an airplane view of the business , 
section of the city designed on a diagonal. It predicts 
there will be elevated train tracks and highways, river 
traffic, recreational centers on the tops of buildings 
as well as landing fields and broadcasting stations. 
One of the innovations is a television news service 
projected onto the side of a skyscraper bank building. 


® One side of the studio is taken up with an arrange- 
ment of tall, pointed windows which presented a 
problem in adapting the design to fit the space. How- 
ever, this limitation of space and shape serves only to 
tie the decoration more closely to the fundamental 
architectural structure. 


® “Transportation and Communication” and “In- 
dustry,’ are both designed around tall Gothic win- 
dows. ‘Transportation”’ shows a train at a depot, with 
other modes of transportation, such as airplanes, 
trucks, autos, busses, and a business man seated at 
his well-equipped, modern desk. ‘Industry’’ presents 
a machine designed to fit around the point of the 
window and pour out at each side the products manu- 
factured in Danville. The main industries are repre- 
sented in the brick kilns, railroad shops, coal tepple 
and power house. 


® The back wall displays ‘Education.’ The high School 





school takes center place, below which students rep- Arts 
resenting each department in the school are gathered. , 
At either side are small groups symbolizing grade 154 


schools, girls’ and boys’ athletics, school publications, 
organizations and faculty. 
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@ The father and mother in ‘‘The Family” are sur- 
rounded by their children, each one following out 
some hobby or special talent. The completion date 
of the whole mural, May 23, 1935, is recorded in the 
headlines of the local newspaper which the father is 
reading. 


® A stylized treatment of foliage, buildings, and 
people carries out the decorative scheme of bright 
colors against an orange foreground and sky. The 
whole mural is bordered by a magenta band. The 
ceiling and the walls below the mural are painted in 
tones of warm tans and creams. 


® After the best designs were accepted they were 
projected to the wall through a mirroscope and ad- 
justed in order to enlarge the drawing to fit the wall 
space, and then sketched in with charcoal. The paint- 
ing was done from a scaffold by students who were 
particularly interested and displayed talent. A water- 
proof tempera was used, enabling the painting to be 
cleaned from time to time. The cost of the paint 
amounted to only $48.50. 





® Work on this mural project was carried on over a 
period of a year and a half with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm from the student artists. By the time it was 
completed, there was a general interest and curiosity 
concerning the project through the medium of the 
students and also the newspaper, which was very 
generous with write-ups, editorials and pictures. 


® A spirit of friendly interest and civic appreciation 

predominated at the opening night when six hundred 
townspeople thronged through the art studio to view 
the finished project. There was recognition of the 
fact that so much of the life and feeling of Danville 
had been caught and chronicled permanently and 
amazement that high school students were able to 
accomplish the work and with such skill. 


® And thus the project served its purpose—a 
device for teaching, a life-sized ‘learn by doing”’ job 
for the student, a lasting record of Danville artistically 
rendered, an addition to the art studio greatly en- 
hancing its value, and a bond to tie the school and 
community in closer association and understanding. 











WE TAKE TO MURAL PAINTING 


A Practical Solution to a Common Decorating Problem 
AGNES HUSTON, Art Teacher, Charleston, West Virginia 





HEN the advanced art ciass of our 
senior high school decided to deco- 
rate the faculty dining room, we had 
some serious problems confronting 
us. The dining room, having been 
closed off from the main cafeteria, was 
left with two sides of wall-board and two of brick for 
us to try to unify in treatment. The brick is yellow 
and glazed, and one side contains a window which 
occupies most of its area. The wall-board sides were 
painted cream and one encloses the door. The prob- 
lem of unifying the decoration was also complicated 
by the fact that the entire class was to paint on it, and 
it was a class of widely varying ability. Some of the 
students really didn't belong in the class at all, but 
already having had one or two years of art in senior 
high there was no other class in which to put them, 
and both the students and their teacher had serious 
doubts as to their ability to help rather than hinder. 





@ The first step in planning was to decide upon a 
suitable subject to use. We talked over foods men- 
tioned in literature and foods read of in history, but 
unfortunately more was found in these fields in rela- 
tion to drinking than to eating. Then we discussed as 
to where our main kinds of foods originated or are 
produced, and countries famous for certain ones, and 
as this seemed to yield more material, the class 


Murals for the Fac- 
ulty Dining Room. 
The subjects used 
were scenes of 
places and the 
people gathering 
food in various 
lands 


decided upon the theme of production of food in many 
lands. 


® Then the competition in designs was begun. 
Measurements of the panels composing two sides were 
taken and scale drawings of these sides were then 
made. Each student produced some sort of design 
of the whole, and we decided that the design judged 
the best should be chosen as the one to decorate the 
room. Group discussions as to the countries most 
famous for certain foods followed. When the series of 
sketches in color for the panels was completed, the 
principal and art supervisor helped judge them. 
Rowena Martin's design was chosen as the plan for 
the two sides. 


®@ What to do with the long brick wall was still a 
problem. So the best designs of the students next in 
order of merit were chosen to decorate four panels 
to be made of wall-board, framed, and hung on the 
brick wall. These were similar in size, color and treat- 
ment to the designs on the wall-board sides. 


® We began the project by painting the two walls in 

a cream calcimine paint to give a fresh, clean work- 

ing surface. Drawings were then made actual size on 

cheap wall paper in charcoal. A scale was decided 

upon for the figures to which all had to conform. We 
(Continued on page 7-a) 
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WHAT IS A MURA L? PEDRO J. LEMOS, Editor of Schoo! Arts 


LELELEELLELELE EEE EEELE EEL EE ELE EEE EEE EES 


LOI SHORT TIME ago when discussing post- 
ers with high school students, I asked one 
of the students to tell me what made a 
poster. He replied, ‘‘Any picture that has 
lettering on it.” This same type of knowl- 
edge could be developed in forming 
definitions of many of the arts taught in our schools 
because of the changes that have come in the original 
kind of work after several years of school evoluting. 
The evoluting has often been one of disintegration in 
quality until, like pyrography in the past and much 
of the metal work done for years, it becomes an un- 
recognizable ‘‘animal.’’ False standards often are set 
up and very conscientiously followed through igno- 
rance of the subject in our schools. 





® At present, one of the subjects that is evoluting is 
that of “‘murals,’’ and I recently was asked, ‘‘What is 
a mural?’ So I asked the questioner, ‘‘What would 
you say about it?” and, after brief figuring, the answer 
came, ‘‘A picture that is bigger than the usual framed 
painting.” Another party stated, ‘A wall decora- 
tion,’’ which defines it perhaps briefly and correctly 
for, after all, a mural must fit the wall, decorate it, and 
not eliminate the wall or monopolize it. A flower may 
decorate the wearer or be so prominent as to make the 
wearer only a bouquet. 


® Just as soon as a mural on a wall neglects the great 
fundamental of art unity and demands entire atten- 
tion because of its active lines and intense colors, it is 
no longer truly a mural but just a large picture un- 
related to the place or space it occupies. We art 
teachers speak of art unity, correlation, integration, 
and fusion, but how often the type of art work we 
direct may only fuse with other school subjects but 
fails to correlate or integrate with the purpose or the 
object being worked upon. And among the subjects 
needing a calm survey for study of their artistic values 
and adaptability values is that of ‘“‘murals.’’ After all, 
either for those whose knowledge is to be used 
ultimately for appreciative or vocational trends let us 
by all means know why a mural and what a mural 
should be. Naturally, all art subjects have supporters 
for either side of their questions and perhaps we 
should select some noted authority on the matter of 
murals. I believe that the best judges are those who 
have made the subject their life study, not only from 
its history, development, its techniques or style, but 
who have also studied in the “laboratory” of actual 
experience. Such an artist is Frank Brangwyn of 
England, much decorated and degreed for his work, 
but whose best title is that “he knows how.” So let 
us see what he has to say about murals. 


@ Mural painting concerns the branch of art which has for its 
object the covering or ‘‘dressing’’ of a building so that its purpose 
may be “sweetened” or intensified by the decoration. The decora- 
tion, therefore, must be considered from two points of view: fitness 
and adornment. Such decoration appears to have found its 
earliest and certainly most vital expression in Egypt. The Egyptians 
were, like all primitive races, symbolizers. They were the most 
logical mural decorators imaginable, for their ornament had its 
origin in nature, its position from its original place, and its mean- 
ing from its association with their religious belief. 


@ During the Renaissance mural painting fell into disuse as the 
highest form of mural decoration. With Fra Angelico’s art we 
have a reaction, with truer sense of decorative values coming into 
the area of each picture instead of the third dimensional sug- 
gestions taken by the Renaissance artists from the natural forms 
of the Greek sculpture then just discovered. The famous masters 
of the Renaissance—Francesca, Signorelli, Raphael, and Michel- 
angelo—must all be appreciated as painters, as creative artists, 
but not decorators, pure and simple. Their object was to create 
an illusion of space which should destroy the architecture, not 
preserve it. 


@ Whatever medium is employed in murals, the principal 
thing is that the design should be conceived in the spirit of 
the architecture which the mural painting is to decorate, 
creating a feeling of physical and mental comfort. 


@ The next consideration is that the design as such should form 
a connected whole, so that the eye, passing from one wall to the 
next, should travel by pleasant successive stages. This means that 
if there are several paintings there must be a uniform scale to 
link them together, a uniformity that is not only in the scale of the 
design but also its color. It may be better to paint trees blue or 
brown rather than green if that produces better harmony. In 
short, a mural painting should be treated as if it were a page in a 
book of poetry, and not as a chapter in a tome of history. 


@ It is further necessary to distribute the interest of the design 
over the whole surface or otherwise the effect of decoration will be 
lost and a purely pictorial interest result. Easel pictures are a form 
of art in which concentration of interest is permissible, mural 
paintings should have their interest so distributed that they fulfill 
their function, which is to decorate the larger architectural unit 
like a pattern. 


@ Every form of design is justifiable, provided it keeps within 
the spirit of the environing architecture and the purpose of the 
building. ‘“Jazz’’ pattern in a church would be as unsuitable as 
“church” pattern in ball-, bath-, or bed-room. 


® This message from a great mural painter is a safe 
guide toward more of the right kind of mural painting. 
The principle, an eternal one in art, of the ‘fitness of 
things’ to the thing decorated will make finer future 
artists of the students of today. 


® The simplified forms, restful in emotion, applied 
to all types of decoration will always survive as a con- 
tinual desirable art when the present scattered and 
explosive forms of so-called ‘murals’ will be re- 
membered as just another-to-be-regretted ‘‘fad.”’ 











ERASER PAINTING FOR MONOTYPES 


JANE REHNSTRAND - . ‘ ; 


MONOTYPE is a print made from a 

A A metal or glass plate upon which a 
| picture has been painted with oil 
colors and the sketch transferred to 
paper by placing a thin paper over the 
painted plate and by rubbing over 
the paper with the hand or a baren. 

e@ A simple and inexpensive method of producing a 
monotype is as follows: Procure pieces of ordinary 
plate or window glass, celluloid, or metal about 4 by 
5 inches—slightly smaller or larger plates are practi- 
cal, also. With a brush or a brayer coat the plate with 
drop black, printers ink, or any black oil paint. 
(Boiled linseed oil mixed with the paint will keep the 
paint moist longer.) The brayer produces the best 
surface to work on, but a very satisfactory flat tone 
may be produced with a fine but firm brush. The con- 
sistency of the paint and the thickness of the coating 
will be discovered after a little experimenting. Too 
much paint produces unsightly circles of black paint 
on the finished print, and too little paint produces a 
weak, gray tone. Any foreign particles or paint skins 
should be carefully eliminated before loading the 
brush or brayer with paint. (It is necessary to use a flat- 
topped table when rolling the paint on with a brayer.) 

@ The design or composition should be thoughtfully 
planned and sketched in light and dark before the 
plate is coated, as the paint must be kept moist during 
the entire process of painting. Chalk and black paper 
may be used to try out the light and dark composition. 
Dark skies with light foreground objects or large dark 
foreground masses against a white or gray sky are 
easy subjects to execute. A white church steeple 
against a black or dark mountain; a group of apple 
trees against a gray sky; snow-capped mountains 
against a dark sky; moonlight waters and skies; fogs, 
rain, smoke, clouds—are all fine subjects to experi- 
ment with. 

@ When the composition has been completed, draw 
it on the wet plate with the eraser end of a pencil. 
Hold the pencil perpendicular to the plate. If a mis- 
take is made in the drawing, the brayer will efface it 
with one stroke and a new coating may be easily and 
quickly rolled on. Drawing the subject freely with the 
pencil in the wet paint produces a beautiful, rhythmic 
line. With the finger or the flat side of a fine-grained 
eraser, remove the paint from the glass where the 
white and gray spaces are desired. The soft, smooth 
surface of the eraser is like the texture of the fingers. 
(Use a piece of newsprint paper under the glass upon 
which you are drawing as the lines and masses may be 
seen more easily.) The eraser strokes should be 
quick, decisive, and rhythmic like those used in finger 
painting. Large, rolling strokes are fine to express 
skies, smoke, and waves. Long, sweeping curves for 
sand dunes, hills, waves, and grasses—the stroke is 
very important. 

@ After the light and dark is satisfactory, place a 
sheet of newsprint, charcoal, or Japanese rice paper 
over the wet painting and, with a firm pressure and 
careful rubbing, the print is transferred to the paper. 
Lift the print from the plate and mount it on a large, 
white or cream board. Every print is a surprise. 

@ The lines produced by the free drawing on the 
loose, wet paint, and the spontaneous eraser stroke 
resemble the expressive paintings produced with 
finger painting. 

@ The next coating of paint may be rolled on directly 
over the last painting and you are ready for a new 
adventure. 
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State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
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A monotype method developed by Jane Rehnstrand that combines the charm of finger painting with 
the art of monotyping and print making. It is an excellent medium for creative art and a training for 
wood block and tonal etching methods. It makes a permanent record of spontaneous, easily rendered subjects 
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Pen stippling may be used for securing many illustration textures easily engraved 


School study of illustration methods should include more than pencil and pen and ink. Modern book 
work uses many illustration textures and the practical course in book art should teach these. This page 
shows results of students’ work with spatter and stipple work done under Nelle Adams Smith, Chicago, Tlinows 
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THREE LARGE PANCLJ 
by students of RIPON 
CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 
Betty Milam «Teacher -~-~-- 
SMALL PANGCLS from MILLS 
COLLEGE *CALIFORNIA-- 
Roi Partridge -« Art Dircacto 


Decorative line for rendering illustrations is becoming more and more used in many book and adver- 
tising avenues. It is the method requiring the greater creative expression as the creative subject 
also requires a new means of expression. For this reason it is a method which cannot be successfully 
replaced by photography. A large field in this subject awaits the successful decorative illustrator 
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A mural painting by Tulita Westfall of Monterey, California. The charm of this subject is its simpli- 

fied light and dark successive values throughout all parts. The drawings below the mural illustrate 

part of the studies that preceded the actual painting. Successful muralists depend on nature for 
guidance and plan carefully for successful results 
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A mural painted in the Vocational School of Detroit, Michigan, showing the student-artist preparing 

his drawing and the finished subject. Murals require certain progressive steps toward completion 

and the student interested in the subject should be given a training that will harmonize with the 
vocation, one }that is practical 
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As soon as the student has been given the freedom of drawing landscapes in any manner he chooses 

and finds that drawing alone does not give satisfactory results, he will become interested in ‘‘com- 

position.’’ Composition is order ‘‘organized Art’’ found as a basis for all great arts. Space and line 

relations have much to do with pictorial art and the diagrams show these line and space relations 
as found in the photographed scenes 
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Graphite stick drawings of snow sculpture figures done by the students of the art department of the 


Teachers State College, Superior, Wisconsin, Jane Rehnstrand, Art Director. Graphite and crayon 
squared sticks offer many interesting and artistic results used in a big, free way. News stock or 
wrapping papers are good drawing surfaces 
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The use of white paint on a wet surface black paper for finger painting reveals interesting results for 
water lilies, cloud and sunset effects, fireworks and decorative patterns. X-ray paper may be used 
for this purpose. This page done by the students of Jane Rehnstrand, Assistant Editor, Schoo! Arts 
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A MURAL BURNED 
in BEAVER BOARD 


MARY BELLE MERRITT, Art Teacher 
Clarinda Junior High, Clarinda, lowa 


D we feel that we have learned a 
deeper appreciation for our city .. .,"’ 
the designer and general manager of 
our city appreciation art project 
stood before our assembly. His 
young voice was not quite firm but 
very, very sincere. Two tall members of the ninth 
grade art class held the huge, nearly eight-foot, 
framed mural. A moment of quiet, then the principal 
of the school stepped forward and formally accepted 
the efforts of the young artists in the name of the 
school. 





® It began in a class discussion concerning murals, 
the murals of Raphael and the WPA murals of the 
government. We wondered what sort of mural the 
WPA artists would give us if they took our city as 
their subject. Were we worthy of a mural? Oh, yes, 
beyond a doubt! Hadn't we a million dollars’ worth of 
State Hospital, three or four factories, a seed com- 
pany, and a coal mine for our people to work in? 
Soon we all saw our mural. One young artist saw it 
clearest of all. He brought in plans; thus he became 
general manager. 


® From the first it was planned that all darks were 
to be the rich dark browns of electrically burned 
beaver board. We had experimented with pyrite 
electric pencils on beaver board. It was found that 
beaver board was fitted to our needs. It was sturdy, 
cheap, and the ivory surface took water color very 
effectively. The electric pencil left dark, clean lines. 
Turned broadside and moved slowly, it burned large 
areas a deep brown. So we purchased a piece of 
beaver board, seven by four feet. 


®@ The class chose people from the college and about 
town to pose for the figures. The large figure was to 
represent the Clarinda Youth, and was a combination 
of two young men, swimmers and athletes, chosen 
from the high school. The students known to be the 
best in the class in figure drawing were given the 
various models. They drew directly on the beaver 
board. The large figure was drawn first. Most of the 
figure drawing was done at night. The models were 
best available for posing after working hours. Then, 
too, electric lights gave stronger shadows, making the 
drawing less difficult. 


® As soon as each bit was well drawn it was im- 
mediately burned in with the electric needle. As a 
stinging smoke was given off behind the needle, the 
boys found that goggles helped when burning the 
large areas, such as the lettering. 
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® Then came the time for the entire class to take 
drawing boards and, in couples, to spread all over 
town to sketch the important buildings. They were 
warned that perspective offered too many problems 
and that flat background would be best for the mural. 
They noted all shrubbery and color details. One by 
one the buildings climbed up the mural, were burned, 
and then painted. The colors were soft and fresh and 
did not cover the deep brown shading of the electric 
needle. 


© The name, Clarinda, had been lettered by a girl 
who had proved herself especially fine in lettering. 
She chose a modern alphabet from a School Arts 
Magazine of some years ago. The class approved. 
Had the city a motto? City officials were called. 
Surely there must be one, but none could be found or 
recalled. So if the city fathers could give us no motio 
we must compose one. Slowly the words grew from 
our discussion. Beauty? Yes, our city has for three 
years been awarded the State Home and Garden 
prize for the most beautiful city. Honesty? Yes, and 
Strength, finished the lad who had drawn the large 
central figure. This figure was posed so that his body, 
especially the hands, could express his determination 
to be given and to fight for these ideals. 


® The final step in the making of our Burned Mural 
was the shellacking of the entire surface of the paint- 
ing. It was given three coats of white shellac thinned 
with alcohol. 











A MURAL DONE IN CHALK 


HE accompanying picture shows the three panel Shakespear- 

ean mural done by nine of the third semester Fine Arts students 
of Central High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin, under the guidance 
of Kenneth D. Brown, instructor in art. The large panels to the 
right and left represent the court scene from “The Merchant of 
Venice” and the witch scene from ‘‘Macbeth,”’ and the center 
panel shows the old Globe theater of Southwarke. 

@ The students seemed to grasp the atmosphere of each scene, 
and were able to create a definite effect in each by the use of line, 
color, and composition. The swirling lines of the witches’ cloaks 
done in values of purple with yellow lining, and the murky billows 
of blue-gray smoke rolling out along the floor of the cave from 
the boiling cauldron, the yellow-green faces of the weird sisters, 
and the blue-green background of the whole scene. The cloudy 
effect of the dagger was worked in by the students to suggest the 
prophecy of the witches and the events to come. The dramatic 
sense of the scene was well grasped as shown in the arrangement 
of the composition. The eye instinctively starts at the clustered 
figures of the witches, is carried from one to the other in rapid 
succession, and then jumps from the pointed finger of the third to 
the figure of Macbeth, dramatically poised in flowing cloak, 
listening to the prophecy. 

@ The panel on the right, on the other hand, catches an entirely 
different atmosphere. There is the feeling of majesty and poise 


KENNETH D. BROWN, Dept. of Fine Arts 
Central High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


as well as tense drama. The lines of the figures of Portia and Shy- 
lock suggest the feeling of self-assurance that each possesses. 
The attitude of the figure of Antonio shows his resignation to fate. 
The feeling for composition shown by the children is the gratifying 
thing here. The continuity of line and grouping of figures seems 
so very satisfactory, well balanced, and rhythmic. The repetition 
of the line of the outstretched arms carries the eye through the 
group. The repetition of the line of the portion of the gowns 
covering the extended knee of the figure on the left, of Shylock, 
and of Portia shows the students’ sense of line and rhythm very 
nicely. The colors worked out in this scene seem to lend the 
atmosphere of the courtroom and justice—most all of the colors 
being grayed slightly, with Portia gowned in turquoise with a 
cape of blue gray. Shylock alone is clothed in sombre color, 
having a tunic of olive green with a black cape. Antonio is clothed 
in a grayed emerald green, and the judge in royal purple with a 
cape of white. 

@ The whole mural was worked out in a small scale on cream 
manila paper first by the nine students. Then it was enlarged to a 
height of three feet and a width of fifteen feet. This large paper 
was merely a heavy wrapping paper, and the medium used was 
colored blackboard chalk. This is an inexpensive medium that can 
be used effectively and to great advantage in any classroom work 
of this kind. 








WHAT WE DID ABOUT A MURAL xara wuxmson, Kenosha, Wisc. 


MURAL, of course, was our ready answer to the space above 

the blackboard. Schoolrooms seem particularly adapted to 
this manner of decoration, for aren't there always blackboards and 
always spaces above them which are too high for pictures? Aside 
from the bulletin board space and perhaps a small strip of wall 
space here and there where a picture might be hung to advantage, 
there is no opportunity to add color and interest to the room. The 
blank strip of wall space simply cries for a mural. But recognition 
of the need was only the first step and went none of the way toward 
solving the problem of how to prepare the wall fordecoration. Our 


superintendent is adamant about pins, tacks, glue, and other very 
convenient means of attack; so it was necessary to do some forth- 
right thinking. Then, too, there was the ever annoying item of 
expense. However, with several agile wits at work, among them 
those of our janitor, the problem was solved. 

@ We had a large roll of 36-inch heavy wrapping paper on hand 
and a box of chalk crayons. The wall space was measured and 
divided equally into seven one-yard measurements with a few 
inches left over at each end. Our janitor designed strips of wood 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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MURAL DECORATION 


URAL decoration, in the true sense of the word, is anything 

that decorates a wall. It may include a painting directly on 
the wall or on canvas, a framed picture, a piece of tapestry, or even 
wallpaper. In school work we usually speak of a mural as a 
painting made directly on the wall, or a painting on a material for 
a given wall space which will give the appearance of a wall paint- 
ing when it is hung. This latter method is most often and success- 
fully used in our schools as it proves an inexpensive experiment 
and a well-grounded training basis for students of decorative art. 


@ The first consideration of a mural is its destination. It is an 
applied art, and our concern is to make it beautiful and suitable 
in color and design for its surroundings. Appropriateness is the 
essence of a good mural. 

@ It was our opportunity last fall to plan a mural representing 
education in our schools today. Under the method of approach, 
subjects representing departments and activities were suggested 
for pictorial representation. Much consideration was given to the 
most outstanding phases, their appeal, the creation of figures, and 
whether or not the subjects could best be illustrated realistically, 
decoratively, or humorously. 

@ Then we were ready to create or design the abstract idea. This 
was so individual that it was difficult for the teacher to convey 
definite instructions for its germination. Various angles were 


BESSIE MULHOLLAND 
Washington High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


discussed and studied, and, after several lessons of sketching, we 
found many fine specimens presented. From these, our commit- 
tee, which included a small group of outstanding students, chose 
the sketches that they considered the best. This process of creation 
and elimination was continued until all the rough sketches and the 
finished drawings were completed. 

@ Composition, color arrangement, and appropriate lettering 
were our next consideration. A preliminary miniature sketch in 
rough drawing corresponding to the size of the contemplated 
finished drawing was prepared as a guide. Education was cen- 
tralized as the main figure, while remaining figures were grouped 
and arranged in decorative and rhythmic effect. Problems that 
originally confronted us in the earlier stages were gradually over- 
come. Color was used in such a way as to keep the mural on the 
wall and to bind the figures to each other without making for 
monotony in tone. 

@ Ina problem such as this, inspired ideals with an exalted pur- 
pose, as well as orderliness and simplicity, must be clearly repre- 
sented. Much has been written about murals and much still re- 
mains unsaid. Their actual planning and designing is strictly 
personal and individual. They will always be a splendid problem 
for group work. Murals, as a decoration, are effective and inter- 
esting whether made in black with a bright color on newspaper, 
or on the finest type oi material in crayon, chalk, or paint. 





The two end sections 





The entire mural 
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OMETIMES it becomes the lot of an art supervisor, who does 

only part time work in grade buildings, to be pushed off into 
unattractive corner rooms that are usually too small or unhandy 
for regular classroom work. The art room in Washington Junior 
High School, Plymouth, Indiana, happens to be just that sort; 
added to its black sheep qualities was the fact that it was a north- 
west basement room; a ceiling draped with heating pipes and 
registers, its walls cut into by ill-proportioned ventilators. And to 
top it all off, the number thirteen on its door! 


@ Enthusiastic, happy youngsters were spending mornings in 
that room with exciting art lessons. It seemed that the setting for 
such happy experiences, by all rights, should be happier. 


@ The problem of making the art room look “like an art room” 
was put up to an ever-eager eighth grade craft club who seemed 
never to have enough to do. Redecorate the art room? They loved 


the idea! 


@ Quickly plans were launched for the rejuvenation of Room 13. 
One class period was used in discussing possibilities of the room. 
The front and back walls were, perhaps, the most regular and 
would lend themselves well to a mural across the section above 
the blackboards. The glassed-in wall supply cupboards on the 
east wall were beginning to look sick with their rust cretonne 
backs. Recessed windows to the west had always been a dusting 
problem with their light ivory sides and seats. 


@ As for the decoration, it was decided that it should not be 
seasonal and should let the visitor know at a glance that it was an 
art room. 


@ The possibility of illustrating the activities that went on in the 
art room as a motif for the mural seemed most acceptable. A high 
school assistant developed the mural unit that was repeated across 
the top of both walls. To break the monotony of repetition, the 
design that was used on the glass windows was interspersed be- 
tween the mural units. 


@ The various activities of the project were outlined and organ- 
ized so that the work was divided among the members of the club. 
The boys did the measuring, figuring, and planning. Certain 
students were elected to mix paint (for we mixed all of the paint 
that was used on the woodwork). Two girls were responsible for all 
the drawing and composing. 


@ Room 13 was fairly light, so that the problem of selecting a 
color scheme was not a difficult one. Brilliant blue was decided 
on as the key color, with two other close values of that same color, 
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and touches of lemon yellow, yellow-green, yellow-orange, and 
blue-green made a sparkling room. 


@ Woodwork paint was mixed by using a good flat white and 
tube oil paints. Poster paints thinned with small amounts of clear 
shellac were used on the murals and glass designs. This com- 
bination made the designs semi-permanent and easily cleaned. 


@ Desks, chairs, wastebaskets, chalk rails, the door (inside and 
out), window seats were all painted the brilliant blue. A simple 
line and dot border of the dark blue, yellow and green furnished a 
frame to the blackboards, bulletin boards, windows, and cupboard 
doors. Holders in these same colors were made by the boys to 
hold ivy pots that would swing their graceful vines down into the 
recessed windows. 


@ The project occupied a six-weeks’ period in all, using class 
time and several nights after school. At no time did the activity 
appear as work; every participant enjoyed himself thoroughly! It 
was so much fun painting the smooth plaster walls and woodwork! 


@ A “Dedication Tea” was held, on completion, with all the city 
teachers and administrators as guests. The day came, the sun 
shone low into those colorful west windows. Room 13 blossomed 
in colorful glory. Two little blonde ladies poured at either end of a 
beautiful table, laid with lace, blue sweet peas and lemon jonquils. 
A huge cineraria reared its gorgeous blue head in a west window. 
Yellow blotters and interesting still life centered blue desks. Trim 
girls in blue party dresses assisted their fellow hostesses. (The 
tea was worked out as a correlation project with the Home Eco- 
nomics Department.) The reincarnation of Room 13 was an event! 


@ Parents and patrons visited the art room the evening of a 
public entertainment. Mothers and fathers were astonished at 
what a few-cents-worth of paint could do! Among the visitors were 
the managers of a downtown beauty shop, who were redecorating. 
The Craft Club and its sponsor were solicited for advice on color 
and design for the shop. Several of these same eighth grade girls 
were customers. Much to the pleasure of the shop managers these 
girls volunteered to actually do the redecorating. After two even- 
ings of enthusiastic work that shop was transformed by red-brown, 
yellow-green, and orange borders around the walls of four rooms, 
and stencils on cupboards, tables, etc., appropriate to a modern 
beauty parlor. Reed furniture was redecorated in the same colors 
and the floor laid with a new linoleum carrying the same 
color scheme—another case where art traveled directly to the 
community. 
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LULA BELL BLACK, Art Instructor 


HE Birmingham Public Schools have the Platoon or Work- 

Study-Play plan of organization. Our school at Inglenook, like 
several others, has had to face the problem of making an old 
building, intended for the traditional type of school, fit the needs of 
the Platoon organization. 


@ This year the auditorium teacher asked the Art Club of the 
school for help in decorating the auditorium so that it would have 
something of the atmosphere of a little theater. She had already 
secured the promise of a larger stage across the front of the room 
and curtains properly hung. The problem remained of what to do 
with the blackboard space which extended across two sides of the 
room. 


@ The blackboard was removed and heavy pressed board put in 
its place. At a meeting held in the auditorium, the Art Club was 
divided into four groups. Each group chose for illustration some 
familiar story from children’s literature. Reference material in 
illustrating the stories was brought in and at the next meeting of 
the Club work was begun on “‘Cinderella,”’ ‘Robin Hood,”’ “The 
Pied Piper,’’ and ‘“‘The Cat That Went to Heaven.” 


@ The children worked directly on the board with charcoal. 
Those who were more capable sketched the figures while the 
others worked on the background, trees, houses, and flowers. In 
each group one or two pupils with less drawing ability acted as 
helpers whose duty it was to keep up with all supplies brought out 


ART CLUB DECORATES AUDITORIUM 


Inglenook School, Birmingham, Alabama 
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of the art room and to assist in finding additional reference ma- 
terial. The group which chose ‘Robin Hood” decided to illustrate 
the incident of Robin Hood snd Little John in their struggle for 
passage on the log across the stream. They worked rapidly and 
soon had what the others thought a very good beginning. It was 
decided to sketch all other illustrations in the same scale or pro- 
portion as this one. The problem of composition and filling space 
made it necessary to add several other stories. Scenes from 
“Pinnoccio,”” “Rip Van Winkle," and ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ 
were also illustrated. Tempera paints were used to color the 
illustrations. The greatest difficulty the children had was in 
securing proper values. Each group and individual offered and 
asked for each other’s and the teacher's criticisms and help in 
mixing and choosing colors. Timely visits of the art supervisors 
gave the teacher and members of the Club valuable criticisms 
and new inspirations. When the work was finished two coats of 
transparent varnish were brushed on to help preserve it. 

@ Between the windows on the third side of the room there were 
two vertical spaces. To decorate these, two members of the Club 
made large decorative panels. They used masks as motifs, one 
comic and one tragic, which further helped to create a theatrical 
atmosphere. When the old, unsightly chairs were removed and 
suitable ones installed, the atmosphere of the room was decidedly 
more pleasing and much more in keeping with the spirit of a 
modern school auditorium. 











BURLAP WALL HANGING 


M. ADY, Southern Oregon State Normal 
Ashland, Oregon 


) Bons spring the Art Club of the Southern Oregon State Normal 
School completed an interesting project. The Club member- 
ship is limited to fourteen students who are selected on the basis of 
creative work which is submitted during any school session. 


@ A wall hanging was needed for the telephone room, the large, 
bare wall of which had been annoying the group for some time. 
Topics of local interest were discussed and the pear pickers se- 
lected as the most pertinent. Individual members then worked out 
different pictorial compositions based upon this subject. One 
design was chosen and was stepped up to the necessary size with 
the reflectoscope, focused upon burlap. Blue chalk, lecturer’s size, 
was used as a tracing medium. Next came the choosing of a lim- 
ited pallette through which to express the composition in mural 
form. Burnt sienna, yellow ochre, vermillion, and cobalt blue 
oils, a quarter pound tube of each, were used at the start. How- 
ever, each member had a pet color with which he wished to experi- 
ment and this resulted in a far from limited pallette—one that 
included earths, minerals, and cadmiums. The Club had never 
before worked with oils and the finished product, while not at all 
orthodox, represented many lessons learned by many people. 


@ For experiments of this sort, light colored burlap offers an 
inexpensive and well-textured background. Gasoline was used as 
a solvent for the paint so that a mat surface might be expressed. 
The edges of the burlap were weighted, turned under, and the 
wall hanging hung with no further decoration. The completed 
size was 35 by 50 inches. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


A Method of Teaching the Art Elements in 


Senior High School AGNES HUSTON 
Charleston, West Virginia 


TUDENTS come into the 10B or 10A art classes without the 

faintest idea as to what art is all about. They feel that because 
they can copy ‘Flapper Fanny” or ‘‘Pop-Eye” so as to be recog- 
nizable, and their friends and parents exclaim over the copies, 
that they are artists and that that is art. 


@ So one of the first things we must do is to teach them the ele- 
ments of art. The class talks about the elements as a whole, and 
they look for examples of them in magazines, and we show them a 
collection clipped from magazines, and one by one they name 
each element emphasized. Then in order to clinch the lesson it is 
necessary for the students to experience the production of designs 
where each element is brought out. 


@ We begin by putting a sketch or design on the blackboard as 
a starting point, because every class has in it the unimaginative 
and those of low I. Q’s. We also have examples or models worked 
out on paper. We ask them, using the blackboard drawing as an 
idea, to make a design or drawing in which they emphasize line 
only, and to render it in drawlet pens in India ink. They try the 
same or a similar design stressing notan, or dark-and-light 
pattern. Next they try to bring out color chiefly, and fourth, they 
strive for the hardest of all, mass. 


@ Ifthe student is very dull, we let him copy the design from the 
blackboard; but a student who really has something to say never 
wants to, preferring to make his own design. And that is what we 
encourage. 


@ As we go from one element to the next, we try to find examples 
of how real artists have stressed each of the elements, so that art 
appreciation goes hand in hand with art experience, and the 
student doesn’t know where one leaves off and the other begins. 
Thus the first step to a knowledge of art has been taken. 





The burlap mural made by the Art Club of the 
Southern Oregon State Normal School, Ashland, 
Oregon 
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New World Discoveries 
One of the murals made by sixth grade pupils of St. Clemens, Michigan, Schools 


THE MACOMB MURALS virconua BALL, supervisor of Art, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


HIS is a record of a mural project we accomplished this past 
May in a sixth grade building in Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


@ Macomb School is quite an adequate building for such in- 
struction as is carried on. But, the halls were dark and cheerless. 
Early in the year thought was encouraged to devise some means 
of remedying that situation. Mural decoration was introduced as 
study for appreciation. By Christmas time the mural idea had 
grown in popularity so that after the holidays we were ready to 
begin the work. 


@ Since all the sixth grades of the city were housed within the 
one building, our interests and needs were more uniform than 
might have been the case in a different set-up. Consequently, in 
choosing subject matter for a mural decoration, it was quite 
fitting to select something within the school curriculum, as such 
was of common interest to all. 


@ The history book for the sixth grade, ‘America’s Old World 
Background,’ was considered as worth-while source material for 
the quantity of work we had in mind. The reading course for the 
grade was closely allied with the history; the geography, as well. 
Our research on costume, architecture, racial characteristics, 
flora, and fauna, were simple outgrowths of the daily work in all 
classes. 


@ Six groups chose six periods, one historical period to each 
class. Although all knew, in general, information necessary for 
the whole program, each individual group knew thoroughly his 
own particular period. 


@ Group activity proceeded along the same lines, insofar as 
possible. Taking the first panel, for example, the outline of work 
in the art class ran something as follows: 


1. Subject of proposed panel discussed as to scope. ‘Prehis- 
toric Man, and His Contribution to Civilization.”’ 

2. Reference material and visual aids gathered by the pupils. 

3. Wall panel measured and found to be 7 by 13 feet. 

4. Sketches of proposed layouts to scale made by every pupil 
in the class. 

5. Sketches posted for discussion. 

6. Class comments on best characteristics of all sketches 

7. New and revised sketches made by entire class. 

8. Sketches posted for selection of suitable layout 

9. Three best layouts chosen and combined by their authors 
into one. 

10. Best and suitable portions of all sketches worked into main 
layout. 

ll. Large careful drawing of layout made to scale. 

12. Drawing divided into squares for enlargement. 

13. Each member of class given section of layout to enlarge 
(It worked out that each child's enlargement measured about 2 by 
3 feet.) All details carried out in full. 

14. Preparation of wall investigated. Prices of mixtures obtained 
for comparison. 

15. Scaffolding obtained from local lumber dealer. 

16. Painted-plaster wall panel sized. 








Ancient civilizations 


17. Enlarged drawings pieced together with pasted strips, 
blacked on back with charcoal, tacked to molding, and traced. 

18. Revisions made to suit class. Heavy discussion of composi- 
tion, accuracy, etc., etc. 

19. Color schemes worked out by three pupils whose designs 
had gone into the making of the first main layout. 

20. Best color scheme selected by class. Discussion involving 
distance, color of objects near and far, balance of color. 

21. Each child made specific color scheme of his own enlarge- 
ment. Wherein areas overlapped, two or three pupils united to 
work out the color of that space. 

22. Paint mediums were investigated. Dry color mixed with oil 
offered many technical difficulties, but presented qualities of 
permanence and economy. Covering properties were determined, 
and the dry color bought from a local manufacturer. 

23. Jars, rags, glass, knives, chisels, ladders, etc., solicited from 
homes. 

24. Color mixers for large background areas selected accord- 
ing to character of pupils’ own enlargements. 

25. Flat color on water colored sketches again discussed and 
found insufficient. 

26. Several values of each area—sky, water, and land—mixed 
and painted on wall by pupils. 

27. Areas repainted several times. Brilliance of color in large 
areas, blending of color, relations of colors to each other, were 
understood and perfected only after several attempts. 

28. Smaller areas painted in to fit the larger background spaces. 





Each child was responsible for his own section. Here, it might be 
well to mention that the pupil had his own piece of glass, and 
brush. Dry colors mixed with oil were available in muffin pans. 
The following colors could be mixed to secure the results desired: 
warm and cool yellow, warm and cool red, warm and cool blue, 
black, and white. If, after mixing and painting in a color, the child 
could not arrive at the hue, value, or intensity of a color he wished, 
help was given—but, not before the effort was made. 

29. Class comment on interrelation of color was encouraged. 
Many areas had to be repainted to fit the whole. 

30. Finished result criticized by pupils, and evaluated. More 
changes were made. 


@ Six panels covering more than 500 square feet of wall space, 
occupying four and one-half months’ time of over 300 pupils, cost 
just $15.00 for materials, in addition to such drawing paper and 
water colors as were used. In representation and design, the art 
subject matter covered almost every known phase of historical 
form. It served as the nucleus and inspiration for ideas in all other 
classes. Compositions and themes were written in English class; 
models of cities, and maps were built in history class; the subject 
of health in comparison with that of early times was made more 
vital. In sum, those sixth graders departing for the high school 
carried with them a well-rounded experience of learning in which 
they were actual participants, and on which they could build a 
conscious and intelligent culture. 


@ I sincerely hope you will find a place in your magazine for 
either all, or a part of this. 


The period of the Reformation 
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THE STORY OF “OUR NATIONAL MURAL" 


MISS LELA LOWE, Art Director 


MISS VIVIAN BUCKSHORN, Teacher 


HE children asked to make a Christmas picture that would be 

““different’’ from others we had made, i.e., Mary and Joseph, 
Christmas trees and toys, Santa and his sled. We made the picture 
to satisfy a desire on the part of the children to create. We 
wanted to select the best idea from many that were offered. 


PROCEDURE 


A. I put a large piece of wrapping paper on the blackboard, 
but said nothing about my reason for doing so. 

B. Before long the children began to ask what we were going to 
put in our picture. I told them that as soon as they brought me a 
good idea, they might begin on the work. 


CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES AND REACTIONS 


A. During free periods and club meetings we had discussed the 
method of celebrating Christmas in other lands. 

B. During geography we had discussed the idea for the build- 
ing of the Palace of Peace in the Netherlands. 

C. In Current Events periods the wars between various coun- 
tries had been discussed. 

During one of these talks a child said, ‘‘Miss Buckshorn, I bet 
some of those people at war won't have a very Merry Christmas.” 
From that statement, I believe, came the idea for our Christmas 
Mural. 

D. When asked for ideas for our new picture, one suggestion 
was that we join the hands of several children from different 
countries and indicate that they were wishing for each other a 
merry Christmas. 


The Art Club of Public School 42, Queens, New York, paint a mural—Nina M. Wheelright, Art Teacher 





Covington, Kentucky 
E. After the general plan was created, the work progressed 


rapidly. 
THE WORK ITSELF 


A. Each child was allowed to choose the country he wished to 
draw. After research for coloring and typical costumes, the 
figures were drawn on the wrapping paper with charcoal. 

B. After getting the figures costumed, the class decided that too 
much cut paper would spoil the effect. Chalk and crayon were 
chosen for the faces and background. These were put in and 
another class discussion gave the idea for finishing the back- 
ground. 

C. The picture was considered finished when a child asked if 
we were not going to put any trees in the background. The class 
decided that we would not find the same kind of trees in all of the 
countries. 

A suggestion was given to put a representative tree from each 
country back of each figure. One boy suggested an igloo for the 
Eskimo. This led to the idea of showing the home of each figure 
given instead of the trees. After some research work we still had 
not furnished a clue to a typical Scotch house. The school princi 
pal was consulted and told the class that the first thing he noticed 
in Scotland about the houses was that every one had double 
chimney tops. That gave our answer. 

D. The children decided the trees could be used to make a 
border around the mural and from that suggestion came the idea 
for our finished border. 

Materials used: wrapping paper, construction paper, charcoal 
colored chalk, powder paint, and crayons. 














PRIMARY MURALS 


A Type of Creative Art Work Done by First, 
Second and Third Grades MAUD R. OBARR 


Teacher, Prairie Center School 
Tulare County, California 


UR primary children were so happy when we went on an art 

adventure and agreed to do creative art work. All of the fine 
patterns and the faithful hectograph were given a well-earned 
vacation. Children were encouraged to look into their mental art 
collections and give the group something of their own creation. 
Many delightful and unexpected results were realized. 


1. Paints: A great variety of mediums were used in executing 
our work, but the materials which the children enjoyed most were 
the cold water paints. This type of paint is known by various 
commercial names such as: alabastine, calsomine, or dry powder 
art colors. The dry powder from which the paint is mixed may 
be purchased in one pound containers which have convenient 
pouring spouts. One container of each color (red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, purple, black, white, brown, and gray) should be 
purchased. Attempts to combine two colors of dry powder paint 
to make a third color (as red and yellow to produce orange) have 
proved very disappointing. 


2. Containers: Medium sized salad jars with screw tops are 
very satisfactory containers in which the paint may be mixed. The 
various colors of paint may easily be recognized by the children 
through the glass jars. 


3. Brushes: A good many brushes of various sizes and shapes 
are needed for doing the painting. Flat brushes with 12-inch 
handles, and with bristles 1 inch long and % inch wide, are 
very useful. Large, round, pointed brushes with 12-inch handles 
and bristles 1 inch long are especially good. Water color brushes 
of various sizes are also important in large, medium, and small 
sizes. We used a variety of brushes for each separate color. 


4. Paper: Excellent papers for this type of work are unprinted 
newspaper, wrapping paper, or raisin trays. The unprinted news 
may be purchased in large pads or rolls. Medium weight wrapping 
paper may be used for the murals, and raisin trays for individual 
work. When work of this type is being done, whether by one child 
or by a group of children, the paper should be placed within the 





eye level of the pupils. When a group is creating a mural or 
frieze, or a border, the long strip of paper may be thumb-tacked 
along the upper molding of the blackboard. In this way the black- 
board furnishes a smooth background for the paper on which the 
painting is to be done. For individual work, smaller pieces of 
paper are tacked on the art easels. 


@ When beginning a large piece of group work the use of lines 
is encouraged in order to establish unity and to promote organiza- 
tion. Charcoal is useful for making outlines, but common black- 
board chalk proves fully as satisfactory, particularly on darker 
paper. The children may use the blackboard erasers to rub out the 
lines which are not as they wish. 
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@ When mixing the powder and water, enough water should be 
added to make an ordinary thick, smooth paste about the con- 
sistency of rich cream. We use small wooden paddles or spoons 
for mixing. (The paint washes off very easily in cold water.) Work 
out all bubbles and lumps, and when the mixture is smooth, screw 
the lids tightly on the jars, and arrange the jars on a shelf until the 
children are ready to use the paint. With the aid of patient guid- 
ance and direction, small children will mix the paints for their 
own use. They enjoy doing it. 


@ If darker shades are desired, add more powder; if lighter 
values are needed, add a small amount of water. Very dainty 
tints may be made by putting a few drops of a color, which has 
been previously mixed with water, into some white liquid paint. 
In this way we produced delicate pink, light blue, lavender, nile 
green, etc. 


@ Milk or glue may be added to the paints, if desired, for greater 
smoothness and adhering quality; however, paints which are 
thoroughly mixed and used when fresh give very excellent results 
without any added materials. 


@ Along bench is useful when arranging the paints and brushes 
to be used by the children. Each lid may be used as a tray upon 
which to lay the wet brushes. When the materials are well- 
arranged on a low bench, the children work with care, and sel- 
dom have any difficulty in using the paint. We arrange the paint 
jars in a long line in order that all of the colors may be reached 
easily. Use the brushes rather dry, scraping all the dripping 
paint off on the edges of the jars before transferring the paint- 
filled brush to the paper for work. Primary children should be 
directed to begin at the top of the outline and work down, thereby 
avoiding any dripping of paint on the completed work. Encourage 
freedom when filling in spaces. Technique is of little importance 
in this type of creative art work. A clear, clean ‘once over,”’ with 
a paint-filled brush gives best results. 


@ Since this work is primarily creative, the children must be full 
of the subject, and must have something definitely planned before 
they go to the easel or the board for work. Readings, discussion, 
studies of art units, dramatization, constructive experiences, 
individual drawing, and original stories tend to fill the children’s 
minds with rich sources from which their own imaginations will 
freely recreate or produce new offerings. In group work each 
child may have a very real part. The pupils who excel in drawing 
may direct the outlines, those who are good in color work may lead 
in discussions and choice of colors; those who have special abilities 
in leadership may direct small groups in any particular lines of 


interest. All pupils must be happy and successful participants in 
the class or group offering. 


@ The teacher should suggest and direct, but as far as is possible 
allow the pupils the full play of their imaginations and the execu- 
tion of their own ideas. Commend when possible, and hold 
excellent work as the example of the goal for each pupil. Aid the 
slow, timid, or backward pupil to find his best ability for helping 
the group in the unit of work. 


@ Encourage pupils to organize for cleaning up as well as for 
executing the art production. A number of pupils may cap the 
paint jars and put them away for future use; others may wash the 
brushes thoroughly and place them carefully in a jar or other 
holder, pointing them and standing them on their handles. Some 
of the children may need to clean paint spots from the work bench 
or the floor. Pupils derive pleasure and pride from the cleaning 
and putting away of all materials which were used. It is well to 
have them count out and count in all of the various supplies. 


@ When the mural is finished, or as it progresses, have an open 
discussion; a period of frank comment by the children. These 
periods are very revealing. Pupils may view the work from the 
opposite side of the room to gain a clearer idea of proportions and 
perspective of the whole, rather than of the small part which is 
directly in front of them. Very young children will make the most 
thoughtful and surprising, as well as helpful, suggestions. 


@ No greater opportunity for social relations is offered in a school- 
room than the producing of an “activity mural’’ affords. Pupils 
have opportunity for co-operation, self-expression, discussions, 
experimenting, self-control, execution of personal ideas, inspira- 
tion, conceptions of real beauty, acts of kindness, courtesy, con- 
sideration, and when the work is complete, a thrill of pride in their 
own creative art work. 


@ Helpful material on numerous subjects for the creation of 
murals may be obtained from the following: 

“Art Appreciation Textbooks,’’ Cora Elder Stafford and Pearl 
Rucker. 

“Garden Flowers in Color,’ G. A. Stevens. 

“Teachers’ Guide to Child Development,”’ Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades; Intermediate Grades—California State Curricu- 
lum Commission. 

“An Activity Curriculum,” Ethel L. Salisbury. 

“Teachers’ Guide for a Primary Unit,’’ Lorraine M. Sherer. 

“Art Stories: Books I and II,"" William G. Whitford, Edna B. 
Liek, William S. Gray. 

“Studies of Famous Paintings,’’ Mary E. Owen. 

“School Arts Magazine.” 
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“PETER” 


JULIA E. STRANG, Art Supervisor 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey 


OW many teachers have had the same experience—that of 

having their grade children, as they get older, avoid drawing 
people? It wasn’t that they didn’t want to, they would just say, 
“I can’t.” An interesting poem would be read, perhaps a story, 
and a small voice would ask, ‘‘Do I have to put someone in it?’ 


@ It wasn’t until I found Peter that I felt that the children began 
to enjoy drawing figures. Somehow they could discuss propor- 
tions freely but would draw them badly. 


@ I found Peter at a lecture. The young woman giving the talk 
was discussing the methods used in Europe. She described the 
wooden manikins that could be bent into any position. However, 
in this country they are very expensive and as a substitute a card- 
board figure could be used. I appreciated its possibilities and 
when I was home I drew, constructed, and named Peter. In a short 
time I introduced Peter to my fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. How- 
ever, I have found that the older classes enjoy and profit by him 
just as much. 


@ In the first lessons we discussed figure proportions and made 
comparisons with ourselves. Such as: 


1. The size of the figure is guided by the size of the head you 
draw. 
2. Measure two more heads down for the waistline. 


3. The elbow comes to the waistline. 


4. The elbow is half the length of the arm, and by this you can 
measure the length of the rest of the arm. 


5. From the waistline add the hip, thus completing the body. 


6. The body and head together make up half the height of the 
figure. The legs and feet form the other half. 


7. The knee is half of the length of the leg. 


@ As the children compared these facts with themselves they 
were surprised to find them true. 


@ Our first crayon sketch (no pencil) showed this front figure 
in careful proportion. Of course, some turned out to be sailors, 
soldiers, policemen, and others. 


@ The following lesson we decided that the side view had the 
same proportions. The difficulty was to show action. This is when 
I introduced Peter. Peter had a formal introduction the same as 
any real person. He was examined and found to have the same 
proportion as themselves. Of course, he could do things better 
than anyone else—run, walk, jump, bend, and assume many other 
positions. The fun came when each child could handle his own 
Peter, as I had made one for each child to use. They twisted and 
turned him into every conceivable and inconceivable position. 


@ When the first novelty was over we selected some member of 
the class to try a pose while the other children made Peter do the 
same. After a variety of poses had been tried each picked out the 
one he liked best and began to draw with crayon on his paper. The 
costuming was up to the individual. I found in this lesson they 
had no difficulty in dressing the figures. 


@ Peter has completely won their hearts and he is here to stay. 
Whenever a pose can’t be held by a child, Peter will do it gladly 
for them, and he never gets tired. 





























Two illustrations made by the children of the Scotch Plains Schools 


with the help of “Peter.” 


Julia E. Strang, Art Supervisor 











MURALS with a FLIT GUN 


RACHAEL WOODWARD 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Bremerton, Washington 


TENCILS are always fascinating, both to children and adults. 

The breathless suspense with which we take our ‘‘stencil 
pattern” off the page after the pattern has been sprayed never 
wanes. No two stencils ever look exactly alike. There is always an 
infinite variety in the shading and appearance of the spray on the 
paper. 

@ The seventh and eighth grades of Lincoln Junior High School 
in Bremerton were charmed by their stencil work. We used the 
simple method of scraping or rubbing a toothbrush over a wire 
screen, or blowing a paint spray with a fixative atomizer; but the 
method which was the most fun and had more possibilities was 
the one where we used an ordinary fifteen cent store flit gun and 
sprayed thinned show card paints on the paper. 


@ We developed the use of the flit gun to such a successful stage 
that we decided to do a stencil mural for the girls’ room. 


@ The girls’ room had to be moved to a small dark room off the 
stage when we put in our cafeteria. The room was irregular in 
shape and quite dark. The girls thought that some brightly colored 
stencils on the walls would brighten the room and make it a more 
cheerful place for sick people to rest as well. 


@ We bought a heavy wall paper with a slightly pebble finish. 
We used the back of the wall paper which showed the pebble 
finish and was a plain cream color. 


@ The classes all worked on individual compositions, using chil- 
dren playing on a hillside among the flowers and trees as their 
motifs. The best ideas were then selected and three of the more 
successful workers were put to work planning a large mural, using 
the ideas selected from the class. 


@ A large sheet of wrapping paper the exact size of the mural 
was hung_on the wall of the art room. On this sheet the three 
workers sketched in charcoal the draft of their mural. When the 
charcoal draft was completed the color scheme was worked out 
and enough painted with show card paints to get the plan of 
the color scheme. 


@ Now the students were ready to cut out their patterns. We 
made tracings of the larger spaces first and then cut out the pat- 
terns in newspaper. These were pinned over the wall paper with 
pins. A small amount of thinned show card paint was put in the 
glass bottle of the flit gun. We found that if the bottle was filled 
more than a third full the spray did not come out so evenly and 
the children were more apt to blot their picture. 


@ Sometimes the little tin opening on the spray gun was too 
large and had to be adjusted. We found that a pair of pliers were 
quite useful in pinching the tin opening to the required size. 


@ When the flit gun was properly adjusted we sprayed the paint 
over the stencil cut-out, which had been pinned on the wall 
paper. We left the stencil a few minutes so the paint would be 
absorbed and would not blot when we removed the cut-out 
pattern. The effect on the pebble backed wall paper was very 
satisfying and made a very lovely mural. 





@ Different textures of paper produce different effects. A slightly 
rough and absorbent paper produces a very pleasing result and is 
almost sure to be accident proof, such as blotting or running. A 
hard or a glossy paper requires a finer spray than a rough and 
absorbent paper. 


@ Many interesting and unusual effects can be obtained such 
as plaids, solid colors, delicately shaded silhouettes, overlapping 
of colors, and a range of intensity of color from a fine mist to a solid 
heavy opaque silhouette. 


@ When the entire picture was completed we gave the paper a 
thin coat of white shellac to make the colors permanent and to 
toughen the paper so it would not tear. Then we pasted the mural 
to the walls in our girls’ room. The picture was a satisfaction and 
joy to the students who worked on it and it was a source of pleasure 
to the sick girls who had to spend an hour or so in a rest room 
which had been dull and dreary before, but now was cheerful and 
attractive. 


HOW WE MADE THE MACOMB MURALS—Bby one of the pupils 
(See page 173) 
Murals are pictures drawn and painted on walls. Each pupil makes a design. One person uses the best of each for the 


final design. This is divided into sections. Each person takes a section and enlarges it. When the design is ready to be put on 
the wall, the pupils take charcoal and blacken the back of the long strips of paper. Then they pin the papers on the walls and 


trace the pictures. After the work is corrected, it is painted. 


The first mural is about the early cave men. The second is about the Mediterranean lands. The next is about castle life 
of the Feudal period. The fourth one is about the Renaissance, the next about the Reformation and the last about the early settle- 


ment of America. 


The two quotations are: ‘‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new,”’ by Tennyson and “America means opportunity, 


freedom, power,’ by Emerson. 


—George Helzer, Sixth Grade Pupil 


THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS—by pupil of St. Clemens, Michigan 


(See Macomb Murals, page 174) 


_ Our mural shows the ancient civilizations which flourished in the Mediterranean lands. In the upper left-hand corner is 
Italy. There are people going to the colosseum where they will probably see a race, a fight or perhaps a chariot race. In the 


background are the Alps. 


On the lower left lies Egypt. There are a few Egyptians writing hieroglyphics. Nearby lie some vases made by the people. 
There are some camels, beasts of burden. In the distance are two pyramids. Palm trees grow here and there. There is an 
Egyptian home in the center of the picture. Not far away from the pyramids is an Egyptian in typical clothing. 

In the upper center of the mural is Greece. People are going to the oracle’s cave to learn about the future. There is a man 


going to the temple to worship. 


On the Arabian Desert are Joseph's two brothers getting ready to kill a lamb and put the blood on Joseph's coat of many 
colors so that their father will believe him dead. In the Holy Land is the manger holding Jesus and Mary, and Joseph kneeling 


near. 


On the right is Babylonia. The king is in a chariot with his men slaves pulling it. There is the beautiful hanging garden 


that Nebuchadnezzar built for his wife. 


—Frances Zeve 
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WE TAKE TO MURAL PAINTING 


(Continued from page 156) 


tried to do most of our experimenting on these 
large sheets. When the students decided that 
they would pass, we began drawing directly on 
the walls themselves, in pencil. 

@ Then there were the paints to mix, and what a 
job! Students raided their homes for coffee cans 
but we hadn’t enough, and every jar and glass 
available, and much of the still-life, was used. 
With powdered tempera we mixed twenty-odd 
colors and from these the students mixed others 
as more were needed. We thought it would 
harmonize the colors to mix cream calcimine 
paint in them, but that proved a mistake for the 
paints fermented and the smell was awful. The 
actual application of the paints was easy. Students 
held cardboards beneath their brushes as they 
worked to prevent dripping. 

@ But here was where considerable engineering 
was necessary. Several students having very 
scant ability couldn't be trusted, nor would they 
trust themselves, to do difficult parts. The border, 
which we used as a unifying element, ran just 
above the tables and at the base of the design 
around the two sides, and consisted of massed 
fruit and vegetables. These students did the 
entire painting of that. One student was com- 
pletely color-blind and very sensitive about it, 
but since he was quite meticulous and pains- 
taking, we showed him the color to use and he 
painted all the straight lines. 

@ The subjects used were the gathering of coco- 
nuts and pineapples in the tropics and Hawaii, 
fishing in the South Seas, tea-gathering in Japan, 
the dairy-maid and her products in Holland, 
vegetables and the American Indians who raised 
them, and the Arabian herder and his flocks. The 
greatest problem was to unify these in treatment, 
color and design and if at times we did not 
entirely succeed, it was because our problem was 
so great. While in one sense the panels seem to 
be enlarged posters, in another sense they are 
much more than that because each had to take its 
part in the decorative scheme and each student 
subordinate his method of work to that of the 
whole. 

@ The four panels on the brick wall showing 
maidens of the tropics and of ancient Greece, 
with fruit and vegetables, are not reproduced. 

@ Although it was a big undertaking, the class 
felt, when finished, that it had been worth while. 


WHAT WE DID ABOUT A 
MURAL 
(Continued from page 168) 

the exact height of the space between the two 
moldings with no nails necessary. He made a 
small 34-inch ledge on each side of the strip into 
which to fasten the thumb-tacks and, as a final 
step, stained and varnished the whole to match 
the rest of the woodwork. I thought it was an 
excellent job, easily put up and easily taken 
down if not wanted, and there was no harm done 
to the wall or woodwork. The same treatment was 
given the back wall and after cutting fourteen 
strips of paper, 36 by 60 inches, we had the 
foundation laid for our mural—a mural that need 
remain only so long as it is wanted and when the 
next class comes along it may have its turn at 
creating a wall decoration. 

@ Next came the discussion of a theme. What 
could we do, adequate in concept, for a large 
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MONGOL COLORED PENCILS 


There actually seems to be an 
improvement in the quality of 
the work when MONGOL 
COLORED PENCILS are 
used. Children readily re- 
spond to the finer qualities ex- 
pressed in this versatile colored 
pencil. 


MONGOL colors are clean, 
true, always uniform and can 
be used with brush and water 
for outstanding wash effects. 
Then, too, the MONGOL 
COLORED PENCIL is excep- 
tionally strong—guaranteed 
not to break in normal use and 
can be sharpened to a needle- 
point for fine detail. 


Try MONGOL COLORED 
PENCILS yourself and you'll 


want them for your classes. 


“Say MONGOL 


to your Stationer or 
School Supply House” 


Made in 24 colors. Sold 
singly or in assortments. 
Round or Hexagon Shape 
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A DETAIL OF THE COURT OF THE SEVEN SEAS, IN THE “WORLD'S FAIR OF THE WEST’ TO BE HELO IN SAN FRANCISCO IN 1939 


HIGGINS — AMERICAN DRAWING INKS OF WORLD RENOWN. 
America will hold two World Fairs next year—in New York and in San Francisco. At the 
Golden Gate, the art of the East and West meet in harmony; at New York, modernism 
“field day” in the realm of design, creating 
out of skill and imagination buildings of beauty for millions to admire. And always in this 


prevails. At both, architects have enjoyed a 
expression of their genius, ink has played a premier role. 

And ink, to most architects, artists, designers, engineers—all who draw—is Higgins. For 
the high quality, even flow and true color of Higgins American Drawing Inks, make them 
the preferred inks the world around. Higgins comes in waterproof and soluble blacks and 
in 17 brilliant waterproof colors, including white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your 
next order—and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Colot Wheels showing Higgins 
Inks actually applied on drawing paper. Send to us, today, for your free copy of the new 


and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. 


A1GGIN? 


“MERICAN INDIA 
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271 NINTH 
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CO., 
BROOKLYN, 
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: ; _—— PRICE PRICE 
Art History of Appreciation =, oerparp Color ence 
An Illustrated Handbook of Art Art of Color—99 pp. Jacobs $5 00 
History—278 pp. Roos Enjoyment and Use of Color Sargent 2 00 
Cloth Bound eee $3 50 More Color for You—88 . . Welling 1 50 
Spiral Wire Bound 2 50 Syllabus of Design and Color—108 pp. Anderson 1 25 
Apollo History of Art : Reinach 2 25 
Art Ages—41 Pp. ; Lemos 475 Commercial Art 
Art of Ancient Egypt—340 pl. . 2 50 Art of Packaging Charlton 6 00 
Art of Egypt Through the Ages Ross 10 00 Commercial Art—286 pp. Matasek 3 00 
Art Thru the Ages Gardner 3 00 Hints and Tips for Commercial 
Botticelli—103 pp. of ill. 3 00 Artists—121 pp . Palmer 1 75 
Cezanne—126 pp. of ill. 3 00 Modern Commercial Art and Letter- 
The Civ ilisation of the Renaissance ing—36 pl. Lemos 3 00 
itt Italy Burkhardt 2 50 The Silk Screen Procese—185 pp. Biegleisen & 
The Im papeleniots =e ill. -_ . +4 ae we 2 75 
Magic Realm of the Arts—55 pp. ailey f eee” , =_ . 
The Paintings of Rembrandt—630 ill. 3 00 Training in Commercial Art—178 pp. Danvers adie 
> « 98 ; 
nck me me poy’ | alah alae He Commercial Art—Posters 
; Poster Designing—86 pp. Regese 2 50 
Art Supervision and Direction a. _—— caerm — 1 oo 
Art Education in Principle and School Posters—24 pl. Lemos 1 50 
Practice > % Klar, Kirby & Technique of the Poster—220 pp. Richmond 6 00 
Winslow 2 50 
An Introduction to Art Education Whitford 2 50 Commercial Art—Lettering 
rhe Business of Teaching and = Alphabets and Letters for Lettering Jacobs 2 00 
Supervising Art-—73 pp. Kirby 00 Beginners Course in Show Card 
Selling Art to the Community Wadsworth 1 50 ‘riting—64 pp. gna Matasek 50 
5 Handlettering Made Easy Stein 2 00 
Art Teaching Learnhow Lettering Charts—22 he McCann 1 25 
Applied Art—425 pp. Lemos 5 00 Lettering—21 pl. , Lemos 1 00 
Art Ability and Art Vocabulary Lettering Today—38 pl. ; Hunt & Hunt 1 00 
Tests—7th grade up Knauber 1 45 Lettering of Today—144 pp. Holme 4 50 
Art Activities in the Modern School— Modern Lettering— Poster Design— 
376 pp. : +. Nicholas, for Pen and - a . Ross F. George 50 
Mawhood, Pen Lettering—68 p Esterbrook 50 
Trilling 3 25 Sixt Alphabete—96 1 pp Hunt & Hunt 1 50 
Art of the Child—123 pp. ' Pelikan 3 00 Wall Lettering Chart, 36” x 40°— 
Art in the Classroom—108 pp. . Halpin 2 25 drafting letters ; 3 00 
Art in the Elementary Schools Mathias 2 50 
Art in the Primary Schools—166 pp. oo be 2 25 Crafts—Handwork 
Art Stories— Readers ee BLOCK PRINTING 
Book 1—144 pp. 68 Block Printing—48 pp. ‘ Rice 88 
Book 2—168 pp. 80 Block Printing with a pp. Frankenfield 25 
Book 3-—176 pp. 88 Essentials of Linoleum Block Printing Polk 2 00 
The Art Teacher—492 pp. Lemos 8 00 Pictorial Block Printing—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Bepeales of Art in the Public 7 Making Prints—96 pp. Watson & Others 1 00 
Schools Mathias 1 25 2 
Picture Making by Children Tomlinson 4 50 BOOKBINDING 
Rhythm Book Waterman 3 60 Bookbinding for Beginners—128 pp. Bean 2 50 
Teaching of Art Mathias 3 00 Bookbinding Made Easy—84 pp. Klinefelter 1 00 


Order above books from 


8-a 





FOR THE BETTER TEACHING OF ART 


METAL WORK AND JEWELRY ae... 
Art Metal Work—17 pl. Lemos $2 00 
Copper Work Rose 3 50 
aaties | Art Metal Work—64 pp. Lukowitz 1 00 
Jewelry Making and Design Rose & Cirino 10 00 
Metalcraft and Jewelry ; Kronquist 2 00 
Silverwork and Jewelry—500 pp. Wilson 3 00 
POTTERY 
Art of Pottery—80 pp. Gale-Van Etta 1 35 
Making Pottery de Sager 50 
WEAVING 
First Steps in Weaving Dobbs 1 00 
Foot Power Loom W eaving—278 8 pp. Worst 6 00 
Game of Weaving Gallinger 1 00 
Hand Loom Weaving—368 pp. Hooper 3 00 
New Draw Loom—236 pp. Hooper 6 00 
WOODWORK 
New Ideas in Woodcraft—80 pp. Jihn Lemos 2 00 
Wood Carving Made Eas odihes Pp. Sowers 1 25 
Wood Carvin : Leland 2 25 
Wood Carving Durst 3 50 
OTHER CRAFTS 
Color Cement Handicraft—200 pp. Lemos & Lemos 5 00 
Handicrafts (all - iw PP. Griswold 3 75 
Leathercraft—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Leathercraftsman—176 pp. —— Snyder 2 00 
Paper Craft Problems—228 pp. Hammond 2 00 
Textile Decorating—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
The Stencil Book : Emmy Zweybruck 1 00 
Tincraft as a Hobby—100 pp. Bell 2 00 
New Tincraft Project—80 pp. Lukowitz 1 25 
Interior Decoration 

Elements of Interior Decoration 

School Edition . -  s Whiton 3 50 

Design—Illustrative Material in Book and 
Portfolio Form 

A Decorative Art Collection—50 pl. 5 50 
Classroom Practice in Design Haney 75 
Creative Design in Furniture— 

155 pp. er Varnum 2 50 
Indians Arts—248 pp. Lemos 1 50 
Industrial Arts Design . Varnum 4 00 
Landscape in Decoration—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Modern Decorative Designs—36 pl. Lemos 3 00 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 191 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts —See also continued list on next page 
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Price 


OH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


NOW 


10¢ each 
$1.00 per dozen 


* 


373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 








wall space? Each panel must be a composition in 
itself, representative of the student who did it, and 
yet a congruous unit in a harmonious whole—an 
excellent opportunity for a combination of in- 
dividual and collective thought and planning. 
Many themes were suggested: sports, scholastic 
activities, leisure time, industrial life of Kenosha, 
art room activities; and from the last grew the one 
we finally selected. Why not take a more compre- 
hensive view of art? and so we did. We tried to 
think through the various activities which might 
be called creative arts and depict those. The 
mural was called “The Arts’ and the final selec- 
tion included painting, sculpture, architecture, 
drama, the dance, writing, music, interior design, 
fashion design, landscape gardening, machine 
art, weaving, glass-blowing, and the art of beauty. 
Had there been more space, there might have 
been added more of the crafts and the graphic 
arts. Each of the twelve students in the class 
made a selection of the art he would most like to 
do, and the two additional subjects were given to 
students in another class. 


@ After planning came execution. Each person 
made a small sketch to scale and worked out a 
color scheme. The arrangement of panels was 
next planned so that there might be a good color 
relation throughout, and color adjustments were 
made where necessary. And then came the knee 
and backbending, for there was no adequate 
place in the room and the students worked on the 
floor in the hall, to the intense interest of all and 
sundry passers-by. The chalk worked very well 
on the wrapping paper and the colors were 
brilliant. The students in planning their design 
tried to incorporate various phases of the partic- 
ular art. For instance, in the panel on Painting, 
the girl worked in an easel painter, a class 
sketching from a model, a girl at work putting a 
glaze on pottery, and a man painting a mural. 
For the latter she selected the drama pane! of the 
class mural. The Dance section included vari- 
ous phases of the dance: ballet, tap, interpretive, 
and adagio. The panels were sprayed from the 
back with a flit blower and much diluted glue 
which acted as a fixatif. 

@ After we finished we had requests from the 
English, history, and sheet metal rooms for murals. 
I feel that the students have had an experience 
as explained by John Dewey in his book, ‘Art as 
Experience.” 
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Hoyt’s Genuine Pewter 
HOYT’S 
GENUINE 
Highest grade pewter made. Contains no lead 


Highly ductile and malleable. Particularly 
suited for use in school crafts courses. Comes 
in sheets up to 24" x36” and discs 2” to 24” 
in diameter that are perfectly round with no 
flat sides or burrs. 14 to 20 gauge. In 
ordering specify size and gauge. 


INSTRUCTION . Py 
PROJECT SHEETS FREE 
On request we shall be glad to send a set of 


printed work sheets suitable for teac more’ and 
students’ use. Address Dept. 11-3 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis 














KARL BOLANDER 


America’s most 
popular lecturer 
on ART 


Fifteen fascinating Topics 


fer SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
CONVENTIONS, BANQUETS, 
AND SERVICE CLUBS... 


HOWE STUDY 
ART COURSES 


S Write 


The NATIONAL ART HOBBY GUILD 


279 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 









BOOKS FOR THE BETTER TEACHING OF ART—Continued from opposite page 


PRICE 
Old World Decorative Designs— POSTPAID 
A ara Lemos $1 50 
Plants and pene s6 pl. . . Smith & Fricke 50 
Poster Panels—16 pl. . . Lemos 1 00 
Ships in Teescotion--2? pl. Lemos 1 00 
Simplified Modern Design—18 pl. . Lyon & Lemos 2 00 
== of Design and Color— 
. . . . Anderson 1 25 
Tentile Dalles ~60 vs a; « « « ae 3 50 
Drawing 
Animal ~~ oY pp. Skeeping 3 50 
Art of the Pen 144 pp. Johnson 4 00 
Constructive Anatomy Bridgman 6 00 
tive Expression—22 pl. Rehnstrand & 
nstrand 2 50 
Color Sketching in Chalk—80 pp. Maxwell 3 00 
Color in Sketching and Rendering . Guptill 10 00 
Drawing with PenandInk. . . Guptill 8 50 
Elements of Freehand Perspective . Norton 1 50 
Figure _— and a 
96 p . Johnson 5 00 
500 A to Draw—128 bp. O’Hare 1 50 
Freehand Drawing Self Taught Guptill 3 50 
How to Draw the Human Figure— 
10 pl. . Heaton 1 50 
How to Draw the Human Head— 
m... . Fi 3 ; Vanier 1 230 
uman igure—14 pp. ‘ ‘anderpoe 
The Human Head—16 pl. . Beem 1 25 
Landscape Sketching ond Composi- 
tion—112 pp. ; Littlejohns 4 50 


PRICE 

POSTPAID 

Master Model an OS ” . Lemos $1 95 

Pencil Drawing . Watson 1 00 

Pen Drawing : Guptill 1 00 

Sketching as a Hobby Guptill 2 50 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil— 

8 pp. Guptill 5 00 
Technique of Pencil Drawing Johnson 6 00 
You Can Draw ; Garfield 3 00 
How to ‘Deow Cartoons ‘; < Briggs 1 39 


Painting—Pastel, Watercolors 


Art of Landscape Painting—129 pp. Richmond 7 50 
Art of Painting in Pastels—189 pp. Littlejohns & 


Richmond 4 00 
Art of Pastel—57 pp. Williams 1 75 
Finger Painting as a Hobby—1 23 pp. Thach 1 75 
Modern Still Life in Oils—64 pp. Dunlop 1 75 
Making a Watercolor.” . Ennis 4 50 
Oil ne Student’s Book of — 
pp. Sharp 1 75 
ol} Painting, Technique of—150 pp. Richmond & 
Littlejohns 5 00 
Painting for Pleasure . « » « Davidson 2 50 
Painting a Portrait De Laszlo 4 50 
Pastel Painting, Vediatges of— 
| ee . . Richmond & 
Littlejohns 4 00 
Portrait Painting—149 pp Browne 4 00 
Seascape Painting, Technique of— 
180 pp. . . Smart 6 00 


PRICE 
Still Life Painting, Technique of— POSTPAID 

72 pp. Richmond $4 50 
Watercolor Fares Forth ; O'Hara 3 50 
Water Color Painting, Students’ 


Book of —63 pp. Muncaster 1 75 
— s 

American School Toys—72 pp. . Kunuo 1 35 
Easy to Make Toys—80 pp. Kunuo 1 44 
Educational Toys Petersen 1 80 
Paper Toys I—2nd and 3rd Grades Pauli 1 40 
Paper Toys Il—4th Grade .. Pauli 1 40 
Tin Can Toys S a 2 00 
Toy Craft—132 p Baxter 1 30 
Toys Every Child " an Make Wright 1 60 
Toy Making Mitchell 1 20 
Toy Patterns ; Dank 80 
Unique Simple Toys Klenke 50 


Theater 
A Book of Puppete—88 pp. 
Amateur Movies and How to Make 
Them ‘ Strasser 50 
Art Where Ast Thou (Play) Robinson 50 
Beginner's ree Book—150 pp. Hober 00 


50 


te 


~ 


Order above books from SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 191 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Marionettes, ks and Shadows Mills & Dunn 3 50 
Masks ‘ Kniffin 3 00 
Plays and Pup} t Shows 1 00 
Punch and Judy Play .. 1 25 
Puppets and Panes Stage Beaumont 4 50 
Puppets in America, 1739 to Today McPharlin 2 00 
Theater Arts D'Amico 3 25 
Tony Sarg’s Marionette Book 1 00 
9-a 











Help Yourself to a Sample of The ART TEACHER 





NWO-HAND DRAWING 
' The Tulip Garden" 














by Pedro J. Lemos 


Read what you get in just one 
chapter of this 492-page book 


The following is taken from the chapter on Illustration and Black- 
board work. Learn why stick figures are the best to use at the 
beginning; how to use simple cut paper forms for illustrating stories 
or history; what are community pictures; how to do large illustra- 
tions with cut paper and blackboard crayons; perspective in illus- 
tration as shown in the crayon and water color illustrations shown 
below; accented blackboard lines; two-hand drawing on the 
blackboard as shown at left; and 19 other helpful suggestions in 
this one chapter. 


Every one of the 17 chapters is a reference book on its subject, and 
of the 492-pages 388 are illustrated. 


List of Chapter Headings 


Drawing. Objects, Trees, Landscapes Holiday Projects 
Drawing. Birds, Animals, People Toys and Handicraft 
Torn and Cut Paper Work Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 


Painting and Color Home and Garden 
Illustration and Blackboard 


Modeling and Relief Work 
Designing. The Design Unit 
Designing. Design Patterns 
Poster Work Art Courses for Rural Schools 
Lettering and Booklets Vocational Art Courses for Grades 


No need to have special training to use the ART TEACHER. 
This book is your working library of school art for all grades, 1 
through 8. Correlation ideas are shown which help in teaching 
health, civics, geography, history and the social studies. A 
complete index makes ART TEACHER a handy book for ready 
reference on your desk, in the classroom, or at home in lesson 
preparation. 


Puppets and Stage 
Picture and Art Study 
Schoolroom Helps 


Think of the time it saves you in preparing your work. When you 
need ideas for handiwork you find them quickly in the ART 
TEACHER. 


Over 13,000 copies are in use today. The owners of these copies 
know that this grand book is helping to prepare them for better 
positions when the opportunity comes. 

Special plan to help you use the ART TEACHER while paying 
for it in 4 easy, convenient payments. $1.00 puts the book in 
your hands immediately—you begin to use it at once—then for 
four months you send just $2.00 per month—a total of $9.00. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


191 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


C) Enclosed is $1.00 . . . Please send the big 492-page book, Art 


| 

| 

| 

Teacher .... After ten days | will send $7.00 or accept your Budget | 

| Plan or | will return the book postpaid. 
| C) Enclosed is $8.00 .... in full. 
| Name | 
| 

| Street 
| City State | 


How to get ART TEACHER at a saving. Club together with a 
friend, order two copies or more and pay only $6.98 per copy. 
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Brandish Brushes and Brighten Borders with Beasties 








Before the school year is over, perhaps even now, you are planning to give your art class the 
fun of designing and painting decorative borders, wall plaques and masterful murals. It becomes 
a useful and worth-while project when the old art room, a cafeteria wall, or some other blank and 
darkened corner needs brightening with decoration. 


Then you will need all the bright ideas and helpful instruction you can lay your hands on. 
Here are four reference and instruction books in loose leaf portfolio form to quide you. 


Master Model Drawing by Pedro J. Lemos 


Here is a new collection of 16 large size plates which shows progressive steps in 
drawing—outlines, space proportions, massing or blocking, foreshortening, perspec- 
tive, and light and shade. Just the information you want when beginning a mural 
project or any drawing lesson. 





: 7 You find different treatments for pen, pencil, brush work, crayon, crayon and 
st oles Vis OY wash, white on black, and chalk. Subjects include animals in all positions, heads, 
=. JI \i ss hands, etc. 

\ PAR 3 The illustration represents only one of the 16 plates—size 11” x 14,” in this valuable 
NOY t collection. Put this on your “‘must”’ list. Order today. ; ‘ ' ‘ $1.95 








Whether it be a young lamb gamboling on the greensward or an African elephant 


Simplified Modern Design by Esther deLemos and Margot Lyon ee 
7a 


“we 
solemnly contemplating the vagaries of nature (see cut), each lends itself to design that is AQ 
simple yet is technically correct. Sf? 

In this portfolio the two young authors give you 36 plates printed on 18 sheets, 8!,"x11". $ 

You find construction sheets showing how to divide rectangles, circles and curved lines into 
panels for modern composition, four plates of design panels in full color, and 29 plates of ?) a? 
motifs for trees, flowers, houses, insects, birds, animals, decorative figures, seaside and ship ran. 2 2 
motifs, cliff and mountain motifs—and a bonus of 40 modern designs on the inside covers. > 
Truly a wonderful buy. Send for it now - - - - . - - $2.00 me " 


Ships in Decoration 
17 large plates (8%"x1l") giving you 98 











Landscape in Decoration 
17 plates (8'4"x1l") one in color showing 








= 


different kinds of ships—ships under full sail, 
ships in silhouettes, modern freighters, old 
Spanish galleons, Viking boats, ships used in 


on Christmas cards and in craft work for 


57 landscapes to fit circular panels, oblong 
panels, in silhouette, in flat tones, in bold 
blacks for illumination, in pen and ink devel- 
oped from photograph, for posters. If you want 
landscapes for painting or sketching you find 








panels, in stained glass, on posters, in book il- 

lustration, in all-over pattern, for block prints, 
them here. A valuable collection of land- 
scapes. Folder of instructions enclosed. 


No. 113 Postpaid ; : ‘ $1.00 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


leather, lace, ylass and tiles. 


Fleets of ship-design plates, one in full color, 
and a 4-page folder of instructions telling you 
what to do and how to do it. 


No. 114 Postpaid = ‘ ‘ $1.00 

















SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 191 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


I can use the material you offer to good advantage. Send me the portfolios checked below. My check for is enclosed 
[] Master Model Drawing . ....... $195 _ 
() Simplified Modern Design. . . . . . . $2.00 
[] Shipsin Decoration . ....... . $1.00 Street 
[] Landscape in Decoration . .... .-. .- $1.00 City State 
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COM 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


ARE 


10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 


«x 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 








STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219. 








UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
For NEW DAILY CATALOG 


WRIT of ART SUPPLIES 


Highest quality Supplies at mail-order savings! 
Easy, thrifty way to order! Write today for new 
Catalog containing 75 pages of Art Supplies, 
100 pages related items. Sent to Art Teachers 
and School Officials only. 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., 126 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 











Summer Art Schools and 

Travel Advertisers will find 

SCHOOL ARTS a profitable medium 
Write us now for rates and information 


SCHOOL ARTS, Dept. A 
Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 
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READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


JANUARY 1939 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . .. 6-a 
Craft School, The . ... . 6-a 
Moore Institute of Art . ._.. 6-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 6-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration. 6-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts : 6-a 
Pratt Institute . .. 6-a 
Dorman H. Smith 6-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 6-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts ee 6-a 
ART LECTURES 
National Art Hobby Guild a 9-a 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company ; 3-a 
Binney & Smith Company . : : l-a 
Bert L. Daily Inc. . . .... . dJda 
Eberhard Faber os 7-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Compeny _ 4a 
Alfred Field & Co., Inc. . . , 5-a 
J. L. Hammett Company... ; . Sa 
Charles M. Higgins & Company . 8-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company .. 7-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 2-a, 5-a, 9. -a, 12-a 
Spencerian Pen Company ae 2-a 
F. Weber Company 5-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 3-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


Ceramic Atelier “a eS 6-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Conpeny 3-a 
B.F. Drakenfeld .. 4-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company —— 4-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company are 2-a 
J.L. Hammett Company .. 5-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 4-a 
National Lead Company .. 9-a 
Thayer & Chandler. . 6-a 
United Clay Mines Corp. 12-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 6-a 
Waldcraft Shop ee ae 5-a 
HOTELS 
Hotel McAlpin . . ....... 3-a 


LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company — 2-a 
O.H.Dugan&Co.. . ... 4-a 
W. A. Hall & Son . 4-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 5-a 
Hortoncraft Company . 2-a 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co., Inc. 6-a 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Art in Federal Buildings, Inc. a et 6-a 
J.L.Hammett Company ..... 5-a 


A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 
PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 

tian to 1840. a 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.00 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 1.00 
158 Howto Draw the Human Figure . 1.50 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84% x llin. 1.50 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates cca a ee Ce 
195 Master Model Drawing ’ » eae 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 


759 Pen and Ink Drawing, No.1 . . 75 


153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . . 1.00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 

HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 

17 plates, 84% x 11 in. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 81% x 11 in. .00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 
Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 84 x 11 in.; 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 


Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 

302 Commercial Art and Lettering . 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . ; 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3.00 
305 Architecture—Buildings 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 

BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos. . 5.00 


AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 

40 plates, 10 x 12 in. 4 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2. 
co Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 


SSa 


Bailey ; : : . 50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . . 1.00 
SAC _ Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth . . 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey , £3 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 191 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Chicago. ‘Practical School Supply Go. 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book ond Stationery Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 

Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer. a Ce. 521 Mission St. 

Syracuse, N.Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ......... 


Send me numbers. 


ERTS er ae 
Or send bill to Board of Education at 
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PERMA 


PRESSED CRAYON 









VD) : 


PERMA| PRESSED CRAYON 


A Firm Crayon « Rich in Color 
with a Perfect Color Range 


PERMA No. 93— Contains 8 Crayons. 
PERMA No. 85—Is the color wheel as- 
sortment, consisting of 16 Crayons in a 
practical flat box. 








@ A STRONG, CLEAN, BRILLIANT MEDIUM— 
BEAUTIFUL BOTH IN COLOR AND TEXTURE. 
A SPECIAL MANUFACTURING PROCESS GIVES 
IT FIRMNESS WITH A VELVETY TEXTURE, SO 
THAT IT IS AS WELL ADAPTED FOR BROAD 
WORK AS FOR FINE DETAIL. ITS CLEAN, 
FIRM LINES AND MASSES GIVE PERFECT 
RESULTS THAT NEVER RUB. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


GLOAMA 


BLOCK PRINTING INK 


ELEVEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 











GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INK IS 
THE READY-TO-USE MEDIUM WHICH 
GIVES THE DESIRED SOFT TEXTURE. 
THE ELEVEN COLORS ARE STRONG, 
AND DRY RAPIDLY. 

GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INK IS 
SAFE AND CLEAN FOR SCHOOL- 
ROOM USE AS IT MAY BE WASHED 
FROM PRINTING IMPLEMENTS WITH 
WATER. NO GASOLINE IS REQUIRED. 
USED FOR: 

@ LINOLEUMBLOCKS @ LABELS 








@ POSTERS @END PAPERS 

@ CHRISTMAS CARDS @ ILLUSTRATIONS Attractive colors 
@ BOOK PLATES @ CLOTH PRINTING put up in }4 lb 
@ WRAPPINGS @ CALENDARS tubes in cardboard 
@ POST CARDS @ ALL-OVER PATTERNS _ boxes as follows 

@ STICKERS @ MONOGRAMS rgente we 
GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INK — = 
WILL INSURE PERFECT PRINTING IN , -  -y 


k Blue) 


ALL TYPES OF BLOCK PRINTING my -y 





BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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ry * . . 
[here’s something about a Drawlet Pen that wins your 
hand ...its clean dependable line... its long life under 


hard usage. . 


Hundreds of instructors in Commercial Art... and stu- 
dents too... have found Drawlet Pens better for lettering 
and drawing. Introduce yourself to new pen pleasure by 
simply sending in your request for a free trial Drawlet Pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 76 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


. its flexible Nickel-Silver reservoir ... the 
care with which it is made. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





Ostertrvok DRAWLET 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST PEN MAKERS SINCE 1858 








A clear, logical textbook on 
the handling of pens and 
lettering. Forty-eight pages. 


Only SOec 


PENS 








vi al In this month of George Washington's 
_FR)\ birth it is interesting to note that, at the 
| time of the American Revolution, 


3) WHATMAN Papers were well 
“T) established. 

They are still the unquestioned 
choice for water color, pen and ink or 
wash by those who demand the best. 


A sample book will be sent 
gratis to all teachers of Art. 
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GENUINE HAND-MADE DRAWING PAPERS 





Department of 


Art Education, N.E.A. 


Meets in Cleveland, Ohio 
February 27-28, 1939 


The Department of Art Education of the 
National Education Association will meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in connection with the con- 
vention of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Meetings of the Department will 
be held Monday and Tuesday afternoons, 
February 27 and 28 and a banquet has been 
arranged for Monday evening, February 27, 
1939, all at Carter Hotel in Cleveland. 

Clara MacGowan of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., and president of the Department, 
has set the theme of the convention to be sub- 
stantially this: ‘‘A comparative study of art in 
American schools at elementary, secondary, 
college, university, and adult levels, with a 
consideration of particular problems and experi- 
mental work at each level.” 

The nearly complete program (at the time of 
going to press) includes the following list of 
events and speakers: 

Holger Cahill, National Director, Federal Art 
Project; Director of Department of Contemporary 
Art, New York World's Fair 1939, and noted 
author on American Art, will speak on ‘Some 
Contemporary Developments in Art Education.” 

At the banquet, Monday evening, Tage Palm, 
noted authority on Swedish art and life and 
recently made a knight of the Royal Order of 
Vasa by the King of Sweden for his work in 

(Continued on page 3-a) 








WINSOR & NEWTO 





WINSOR & NEWTON 


present 


“WINTON” 


OIL COLOURS 


in a newly arranged series of 24 
colours and Zinc White in Studio 
Size Tubes, made from genuine 
pigments, all permanent. 


Class A. Each 30 cents 


Burnt Sienna Raw Umber 
Burnt Umber Terre Verte 
Indian Red Venetian Red 
Ivory Black Yellow Ochre 
aw Sienna Zinc White 
Class B. Each 40 cents 
Permanent Blue Ultramariue Deep 
Zinc Yellow 
Class C. Each SO cents 
Alizarin Crimson Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Red Deep Cadmium Orange 
“ Red Pale Permanent Green Light 
Rose Madder 
Verte Emeraude 
Class D. Each 90 cents 
Cerulean Blue Cobalt Blue 
Whites 
Zine White—Half Pound Tube 
Each SO cents 
Flake White—Half Pound Tube 
Each 50 cents 
Colour Card on Application 


Yellow Deep 
Yellow Middle 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 
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Students Capture Action 
in Gay, Colorful Posters ! 





OOK AT THIS interesting 

poster. Using large areas 

of brilliant color, a student 

of Miss Bessie Mulholland, 

Washington High School, St. 

Paul, Minn., has achieved 
pace and action. 


Studentsandartiststhrough- 
out the country find Devoe 
Colors and artists’ materials 


Write now for complete information 
concerning Devoe Artists’ Materials 
and Free Color Cards. Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., 580 Fifth 


brilliant...easy to use...non- 
fading. And, in spite of high 
quality, Devoe Colors and 
materials cost little. 

For the best results, order 
Devoe Colors and Artists’ 
Materials from your nearest 
Devoe Dealer today. 


DEVOE ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE 
LINE OF ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 





Ave., New York City. 




















ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 








Your Search for Something 
NEW Leads to... 


AQUA PASTEL 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 





















Weber AQUA PASTELS are water 
soluble pastel crayons. They may be used 
in stick form as a crayon, for beautiful 
pastel effects, or the applied color may 
be washed over with a wet brush, and 
the pastel will dissolve into a rich water 
color. 

Try this new dual medium in your art 
class. Your studenis will respond with 
enthusiasm and produce work with new 
and interesting effects. 

AQUA PASTELS are offered in 
palette of 26 selected colors and the 
half tint of each; also in black and white. 
Sold separately or in sets of twelve, 
twenty-four, thirty-six and forty-eight 
sticks. 

Color Card and sample free 
on request, to Teachers 


F. WEBER CO. 


Mokers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors 
Since 1 


Artist Materials Drawing Materials 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
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introducing Swedish art to America, will discuss 
“Art and the Swedish People Today.” Following 
Mr. Palm's talk, Miss Agnes E. Jones, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, Northwestern 
University, and noted modern dancer, will give a 
lecture and demonstration on ‘The Development 
of the Modern Dance.” 

On the afternoon sessions the speakers and the 
topics are: 

Jane Betsey Welling, Associate Professor of 
Art Education, Wayne University, Detroit, ‘‘Art 
in the Elementary Schools.” 

Harold Schultz, Head, Art Department, Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago, and well-known 
painter, ‘‘Art in the Secondary School.”’ 

Grace M. Baker, Head, Division of the Arts, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
and past president of the Department, ‘The Arts 
at Colorado State College of Education.” 

Dr. Thomas Munro, Curator of Art Education, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, ‘The Function of the 
Museum in the New Art Education.” 

Dr. Ray Faulkner, Assistant Professor of Gen- 
eral Arts and Art Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, ‘‘Art in the General 
College at Minnesota.” 

Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director of Art, 
Chicago Public Schools, “Quilts: An American 
Art Expression.” 

A discussion group will be led by Jessie Todd, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, on the 
subject: “Guiding the Young Art Teacher.” 
Others who will participate will include Aime’ 
H. Doucette, Head, Department of Art, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania; Amy 
Swisher, Head, Art Department, Miami Univers- 

(Continued on page 4-a) 





oi YORK 


HOTEL 
McALPIN 


“vA 
GREAT 
HOTEL” 








LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $2.50. DOUBLE $4. 
WITH TWIN BEDS from $4.50 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 
B.&O. Motor Cceaches stop at our door. 


HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
John J. Woelfie, Manager 
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designs » 
decorative motifs 


and layouts that 
make the poster, 
are yours in this 
complete manual 


(3 
Edition 


KEV/SCE 


Shows you how to teach 
lettering for commercial 
purposes with both pen 
and brush = It contains 
84 full page illustrations 
and instructions on the art 
Builds @ real appeciation of lettering 
Priced low enough to permit each 
Student to have his orher own book 
Fifty dollars worth of information 1 for S0# 
Write for free teaching helps ! 


ASAN + Fc 
SSS 
HUNT PEN CO..CAMDEN'K 







& 
. ~ 
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BIRDS.BEASTS 





ity, Oxford, Ohio; Bertha K. Budde, Supervisor of 
Art, Elementary Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; John 
A. Bartky, President of Chicago Teachers College; 
Eugene Myers, Head, Art Department, State 
Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota; Dr. 
William E. Warner, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; and C. Dean 
Chipman, Head, Art Department, Monticello 
College, Godfrey, Illinois. 

Mr. Alfred Howell, Director of Art, Cleveland 
Public Schools, will give the Address of Welcome. 

The motion picture film, ‘The Making of a 
Marionette,’’ made at the Ohio State University, 
will be shown. 

Art educators attending these sessions will also 
have an opportunity to see a special exhibit of 
work in the Cleveland Museum of Art, to be 
arranged by Dr. Thomas Munro. 

Miss MacGowan has additionally secured 
three special exhibits, namely: Metal and 
crystal products, designed and made by Ernst 
Hagerstrom, outstanding Swedish Designer of 
Chicago; wood objects by James E. Prestini, 
Director of Crafts Department, Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Ill.; and quilts, designed 
and executed by Elizabeth Wells Robertson. 

Tickets for the banquet on Monday evening are 
$1.75 per person and can be secured from Mrs. 
Dora B. Hatfield, Treasurer, Lindbergh Junior 
High School, Kenmore, N. Y. Those who plan to 
attend are urged to procure their banquet tickets 
promptly. Final official programs of the Depart- 
ment may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Annabel 
J. Nathans, Secretary, Director of Art, Public 
Schools, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans,La. 


DR. PAYSON SMITH TO RECEIVE 
AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD FOR 1939 

The American Education Award is made 
annually by the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association to an educator 
who, during his lifetime, has contributed con- 
spicuously to the progress of education in Amer- 
ica. It is the only educational award of national 
significance made in this country. Dr. Smith's 
name will be added to the bronze plaque which 
hangs in the headquarters of the National 
Education Association in Washington, D.C. It 
will take its place alongside the following list of 
brilliant educators who have received the 
American Education Award since its inception in 
1928: 

1928, James W. Crabtree; 1929, Susan M. 
Dorsey; 1930, Randall J. Condon; 1931, Philander 
P. Claxton; 1932, Albert E. Winship; 1933, Amos 
Alonzo Stagg; 1934, Walter J. Damrosch; 1935, 
Jane Addams; 1936, Lorado Taft; 1937, William 
McAndrew; 1938, Charles Hubbard Judd. 

The award to Dr. Smith will be the highlight of 
a program given by the Associated Exhibitors for 
the members of the American Association of 
School Administrators at their Cleveland meeting, 
February 28. 


Craft enthusiasts everywhere will be interested 
in the new sixteen-page illustrated catalog just 
issued by the CRAFT CENTER SCHOOL, Boston, 
Mass. From cover to cover numerous illustrations 
show attractive craft objects made at the school. 
A list of crafts, offered singly or included in 
courses, includes nearly one hundred and fifty 
subjects which are taught by forty prominent 
craftsmen. 

The catalog describes one- and two-year courses 
for craftsmen and craft-teacher training; four and 
six weeks’ courses for camp craft-counselor train- 
ing and craft teachers’ extension courses; instruc- 
tion in single crafts for leisure time activity and 
for specialized vocations. 
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EBERHARD FABER 


Use the Eraser 
Artists Prefer | | 


There are good reasons why this 
particular Eraser is so often found 
beside Sketching Pads and on 
Drafting Boards. 


The Eberhard Faber No. 201 
IVORY Eraser is made expressly 
for the artist. It doesn't contain a 
particle of grit and the rubber is of a 
special composition which makes 
pencil marks disappear completely 
without roughening the surface of 
the paper. The IVORY Eraser 
CLEANS AS IT ERASES—picks 
up dirt and wipes out finger marks 
almost magically. When soiled it 
cleans itself by rubbing on paper 
or with the thumb. 





Specify IVORY Erasers for cleaner work 
in 1939. Your Stationer or School Sup- 
ply House will furnish you—try one and 


see for yourself. 
’ 
.- 


| ERASER 


Cleans as it Erases 


Made in 2 sizes 
No. 201 Large Size 
No. 200 Medium Size 








Fine Writing Materials Since 1849 
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DANCER ADJUSTING SLIPPER | 

; ly | 

by Degas 

': Piers Portfolio | 
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Detail of drawing reproduced actual size. 


\mazing...the rhythm and balance in this pencil draw- 


ing by Degas from the Metropolitan Museum of Art! y the Masters 





Phe graceful sweep, the sureness of line give it a moving 








life-like quality... mark it the work of a master. 























Note, too, what a flexible medium the pencil he- 
comes under his hand...everything from sharp blacks to 


Cnus Ce lore 2 G> 


And when you use colored pencils ask 


whispering greys. 


In Venus | Jrawing Pencils artists of today have even 


’ greater opportunity for tonal range... smooth flowing for Venus Coloring, made in 26 colors 
j ; . . oat Strong thin lead Sharpens easily, safely! 
} colloidal lead® in seventeen degrees of black. ry them, 
} wont you? e a t 
5 ’ Li ' 3 
) <= ! - 
4 sf 


PENCILS 


j 0 *U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 
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Cihesonivnt Pore Company 


f loboken, N. J. 


Also made in CANADA ENGLAND @ 


by Venus Pencil C ompany, l td., Toronto by Venus Pencil € O., Limited, London 
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2124 South Main Street, Los Angeles, California 





Your Craft Library is not complete without 


THE LEATHERCRAFTSMAN 


A standard textbook for home and class use. 176 pages, 112 illus- 


trations .. . Sixteen Instructive Chapters. 
By W. E. Snyder 
1. A Brief History of Leather 9. Common Types of Decoration 
2. Leathercraft Through the Ages 10. Other Methods of Decoration | 
3. The Making of Leather 11. Making and Decorating a Typi- 
4. Craft Leathers cal Leathercraft Article 
5. Construction and Decorating 12. Braiding and Knots 
Tools 13. Belts 
6. Miscellaneous Accessories 14. Moccasins sr 
7. Steps in Making a Leathercraft 15. Cleaning and Polishing Leather 
Article 16. Organization of a Leathercraft 
8. Lacing Class 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
Heavy Paper $1.50 postpaid 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 


Cloth Binding $2.00 postpaid 


193 William Street, New York, N. Y. 








LFATHERCRAFT 


The opening of our new 





*- 

Direet factory has made it pos- 
sible to offer to the teachers 
of Leathercraft, tools and 

from 


supplies at a tremendous 
saving. Write for free price 
list on famous Dugan out- 


the 
TANNERY 


door and indoor Moccasin- 
kits, new ideas for belts, 
accessories, bracelets and 
leather carving projects. 


@ Write to 
O.H.DUGAN & Co. 


Boston 





153 Summer St. 








Art Metal and Jewelry 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The RIGHT tools, RIGHT meth- 
ods, RIGHT supplies and RIGHT 
prices. 

No order too small to receive 
our careful and prompt attention. 


Send fora copy of “Things in Metal.” A 
valuable help in any metal shop. $1.00 per 
copy. Our brochure “The Metal Crafts” 
sent free for the asking. 
We toke oride in our reputation for service. 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn St. Providence, Rhode Island 
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MODELING PLASTIC 


Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 
IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 
Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 
a crafts class! 

U.S. A. Distributors 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





MEET THE NEW SECRETARY 
OF THE PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 





John Ed Herbert, Assistant Professor of Fine 
Arts at Fresno State College. Secretary Herbert 
received his Bachelor of Education degree from 


the University of California at Los Angeles in 
1928; Master of Arts Degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University 1931. 

We congratulate Professor Herbert and the 
Pacific Arts Association. 





Fresco Instruction and Supplies 


Write for literature THE WALD C RAFT C 0 M PANY 


Headquarters for Waldcraft Dyes and Art-Craft 
equipment and materials. Send for our catalog and 
instruction sheets. 


THE WALDCRAFT SHOP, 257 No. Tacoma Avenve 





* 


An Old Friend 
ala New 


Price 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


NOW 


10¢ each 
$1.00 per dozen 


* 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 


373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














@ Nothing is More Interesting Than... 


LEATHERCRAFT 


For the Art Classes. Tooling Leather. Fancy 
Leather. Leather Working Tools. Projects 
and Instruction Books. Write for Details. 


OSBORN BROS, 
223 Jackson Boulevard - Chicago 











Laboratory, 1635 North Delaware St., Indianapolis, ind. 
For NEW DAILY CATALOG 


WRITE c+ art supPLiEs 


Highest quality Supplies at mail-order savings! 
Easy, thrifty way to order! Write today for new 
Catalog containing 75 pages of Art Supplies, 
100 pages related items. Sent to Art Teachers 
and School Officials only. 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., 126 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohie 











SPECIFYING FIBERTONE 


The paper developed to fill the need 
for an inexpensive surface, sized for 
water color, with proper tooth for 
colored chalk, and equally satisfac- 
tory for crayon, blockprint, and 
other techniques, insures you against 
cheap substitutes which retard the 
progress of the child. A paper 
adapted to contemporary education 
requirements—not a hand-me-down 
from commercial fields which never 
quite fits. 


sarge rolls for murals and frieze 
Larg lls f ] 4 
projects. Large sheets to stimulate 
self-expression. 


Two neutral background colors: 
Cream and Gray. 


Write for name of nearest distributor to 


BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER COMPANY 
128 So. Sangamon Street 
Chicago 
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